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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five do lars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents, : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates,—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. ; 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired, In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints,—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of. 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 


will confer a favor by promptly reporting that faci. 
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154 Fifth Avenue 


PROFESSIONAL CAR 0S 


E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUA 
, FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 





He International Yacht races have 
trought many familiar faces to 


town, and the all-absorbing topic of 


conversation is yachting. Many dinners 
and juncheons are being given through the 
week at the Waldorf and Delmonico’s, and 
if the weather continue as pleasant as it has 
been, those who have come to town fora 
few days will not regret it. 

Miss Ethel Stokes’s engagement to Mr. 
Hoyt is the chief society event of interest 
since last week, 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Ethel Stokes, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Anson 
Phelps Stokes, to Ms. John Hoyt, son of Mr. Alfred 
Hoyt, and brother of Mrs. W X. Otis, of this city. 
The wedding will be celebrated in Trixity Church, 
Lenox, Mass., on 31 Oct, 

Miss Fanny J. Betts, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
George F. Betts,to Mr, Wolcott H. Johnson, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. The wedding will be celebrated in 
October, in Grace Church, this city. 

Miss Jane Martindale Kidd, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Kidd, of Albany, t> Mr. Amasa J, 
Parker, Jr., son of State Senator Amasa J. Parker, 
and nephew of Mrs, Erastus Corning, ‘of Albany. 

Miss Irene Stuyvesant Black, daughter of Mr. 
William T. Black, to Mr. George Barry Mallon. 
Mr. Mallon is a graduate of Amherst College, °87, 
and a member of the Lotus and Psi Upsilon Clubs, of 
this city. 

Miss Ethel Lockwood, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Lockwood, of St “aul’s Cathedral, Syracuse, N. Y., 
to Mr. Allen Copperthwaite. 


WEDDINGS 


The wedding of Miss Henrietta Marian. Grew, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sturgis Grew, of 
Boston, Mass., to Mr. Stephen Van Rensselaer 
Crosby,son of Col. and Mrs. Schuyler Crosby, of this 
city, will be on Wed., 18 Sept., in the First Unita- 
rian Church, Manchester-by-the-Sea. 

The marriage of Miss Florence Bayard Lock wood, 
daugiiter of Mr. and Mrs, Benoni Lockwood, and 
Mr. C. Grant La Farge, son of Mr. John wa Farge, 
the artist, was celebrated very quietly at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, in this city. on Tue. 


aft., 3 Sept., by the Rev Thomas J. Ducey, pastor of 
St. Leo’s Roman Catholic Church. There were no 
bridesmaids. Miss Eleanor Shieffelin was maid of 
honor. The best man was Mr. J. Baucel La Farge, 
brother of the groom. The ushers were Mr. George 
W. Vanderbilt, Mr. Oliver La Farge, Mr. George 
W. Turnbull and M~-, Benoni Lockwood, Jr. Among 
the few guests present at the ceremony were Mr. and 
Mrs, John La Farge, Mr. and Mrs. Ramsey Turn- 
bull, Mr. apd Mrs. John Laurence, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mayhew Wainwright, Mr. and Mrs. W. Bond 
Emerson, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. L. Heins, Miss Alida 
Chanler, Mrs. Gardiner, Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis, Miss Edith Shepard, Mr. John B_ Ludlow and 
Mr. A. W. Longfellow. Mrs. Grant La Farge isa 
niece of the Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, U.S. Minister 
to Fngland. Mr. C. Grant La Farge is a graduate 
of the Institute of Technology, at Boston, a partner of 
Mr. G. H. Heins, architect, and one of the architects 
of the new cathedral of St. fohn the Divine. He is 
a member of the Calumet, Players and Westchester 
Country Clubs. 

The wedding of Miss Elizabeth Barnewall, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Morris Barnewall, of Flushing, L. I., and 
niece of Mrs, Alexander Van Rensselaer, to Mr. 
Alfred M. Coats, of Providence, R. 1., grandson of 
Sir Peter Coats, was celebrated in S.. George's 
Church, Flushing, L. I., on Wed., 4 Sept., at noon. 
The Rev. Endicott Peabody performed the cere- 
mony. Miss Mabe! Van Rensselaer wes maid of 
honor. There were no bridesmaids. Mr. Wesley 
Doane, from Chica,o, was best man. The ushers 
were Mr. James Coats, Jr.; Mr. Alexander Van R. 
Barnewall, Mr. Beekman Hoppin and Mr. Ford 
Huntington, Present at the reception which fol- 
lowed were Mr. ard.Mis. C, Oliver Iselin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Stevens, Mrs. William Goddard, Mrs, 
Frances Peabody, Mrs. Alfred Post, Mr. Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, Mr. Alexander Chapin, Mr. Walter 
Hadden and Mr, M. Anthony Dyer. Mr. and Mrs. 
Coats sailed on Scturday for Europe. 

The merriage of Miss Helen Lloyd Aspinwall, 
daughter of the late Mr. John Lloyd Aspinwall, to 
Mr. Mr, George Snowden Redfield was celebrated 
very quietly ‘n Calvary Church, this city, on Thu., 
5 Sept. 

The marriage of Miss Elizabeth Gray Lyman, 
daughter of Mr. George T. Lyman, to Mr. Albert A. 
H. Meredith, of Boston, Mass., was celebrated at the 
residence of the bride’s father at Bellport, L. I., on 
Thu., § Sept. 

The marriage of Miss Louise Young, daughter of 
Mr Lewis T. Young, to Mr. H. Percival Glender- 
ming, son of the late Mr. Robert Glenderming, oc- 
curred in St. James's Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 
on Tue., 3 Sept. There were no bridesmaids, The 
ushers were Mr. Clayton F. McMichael, Mr. George 
Bonbrigl.t, Mr. Radnor Lewis, Mr. Geo. W. Ken- 
rick, 3d, and Mr. Francisco Le B. Cramp. 

The wedding of Miss Harriet Douw Patton, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas R. Patton, to Mr. Howard 
Russell, son uf ex-State Senato: Henry Russell, took 
place in the Fourts Presbyterian Church, Albany, 
N. Y.,on Wed., 4 Sept. 

The marriage of Miss Abigail T. Seelye, daughter 
of Pres. L. Clark Seelye, of Smith College, to Dr. 
Charles L. Scudder, of Boston, was celebrated in the 
College Assembly Hall, Northampton, Mass. 

The wedding vf Miss Anna Ward, daughter of 
Dr. 8. B. Ward, of Albany, to Mr, Henry Sage, son 
of Mr. Dean Sage, and brother of Mrs. J. Fe>imore 
Cooper, will be on 22 Oct. 

The marriage of Miss Florence Gardiner, grand- 
daughter of Bishop Duane, to Mr. Prescott Hall, of 
Brookline, Mass , will take p!ace at North East Har- 
bor on 24 Sept. 

The wedding of M’ss Susan B. Inness and Mr. 
H. Livingston Center, will be celebrated in Santa 
Barbara, Cal., on 17 Sept. 

The wedding of Miss Mary Lavinia Archbold, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John D. Archbold, to Mr. 
Michael Murray Van Beuren, will be in St, Mark’s 
Church, Tarrytown on-Hudson, on Wed., 25 Sept. 

The marriage of Miss Louise Adéle Marguerite 
von Rodenstein, daughter of the late Mr. Charles 
Frederick von Rodenstein, of Washington, D. C., to 
Mr. George Herbert Stock bridge, of this ci:y, will be 
at noon on 25 Sept., in St. Thomas's Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Miss Itez von Rodenstein will be 
maid of honor, Mr. William M. Stockbridge will be 
best man. The ushers will be Dr. W. A. Morse, 
Mr. W. McNeil Fairfax, Mr. Charles Edward Rice 
and Mr, Chas. M, Catlin. 

Miss Sophie M. Burkhardt, daughter of the late 
Mr. G. F, Burkhardt, of Boston, Mass., will be 
married in November to Capt, Arthur W. Bright- 
Smith, 3d Kings Own Hussars. 


DANCES 


A dinner dance was given last week by Mrs. 
Charles C. Worthington at the Knollwood Country 
Club, Elmford, Westchester Co., which was a very 
pretty affair, The clubhouse was tastefully deco- 
rated with bunting, flowers and Chinese lanterns, 
Present were Mr. and Mrs. Charles J, Gould, Mr, 
and Mrs.J Jennings McComb,the Misses McComb, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Gibert Thébaud, Mr. and Mrs, 
J. B. Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Gillender, the 
Misses Eno, Mr. and Mrs. Worthington, Mrs. Saf- 
ford, Mr. and Mrs. Mairs, Mr. Worthington de R, 
Whitehouse, Mr. C. V. Leewell and Gen. and Mrs. 
Thomas. 


NEWPORT 


Mrs. Alva Vanderbilt will not close Marble House 
till Nov, Then she will go to New York for a few 
weeks, and toward the close of the month she, with 
her children, will be in Europe for the greater part of 
the winter. After, about 20 Sept., Miss Con- 
suelo Vanderbilt and her brother will resume their 
studies under tutors, at Marble House. 

Mr. and Mrs. August Belmont have returned to 
Hempstead. 





Mrs. George Tiffany and Miss Tiffany are to re- 
main at By-the-Sea, visiting Hon. Perry Belmont, 
for a month, 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin are expected tor 
a several weeks’ stay after the international yacht 
races. They are to be guests of Mr. James J. 
Van Alen, who is to entertain many friends at 
Wakcehurst during this month and early October. 

Mrs, Ogden Goelet has given up her proposed ball, 
owing to the continued illness of her son, The 
are going abroad as soon as possible for the latter's 
health. 

Mr. Oliver Belmont’s illness has caused him to 
decide to close his Newport season much earlier 
than he expected. He is to go to Europe for recup- 
eration. 

Mr, N. Mead Tooker leaves for Hot Springs, Va., 
15 Sept., when he will close his Newport villa, which 
thereafter becomes the property of his children, who, 
it is understood are to put it in the real estate market. 
Mr. Tooker’s southern trip is for the benefit of his 
health. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Wadsworth Ritchie have been 
spending most of their honeymoon in Quebec, They 
are to return to New York early in October. 

Mr. Goold Redmond wiill re-rent the cottage he is 
occupying, for the season of 1896 , 

Among those who went to New York temporarily 
for the cup races were Col. and Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Mr. Ogden 
Goelet, Hon. and Mrs. Michael H. Herbert, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, Miss Wilson, Mr. 
Richard Peters, Mr. Winthrop Rutherford, Miss 
Anna Sands, Mr. Stanley Mortimer, Hon. Perry 
Belmont, Mr. Richard T. Wilson, Jr.; Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Jr.; Mr. Theodore A. Have- 
meyer, Mr. and Mrs. A. Cass Canfield, Mr. J. R. 
Busk, Mr. Edwin D. Morgan, Mr. Louis Q. Jones, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh L. Willoughby, Mr. Robert 
Goelet and Mr. Frederick P. Sands. Most of these 
were on steam yachts, Mr. Astor, Mr. Ogden 
Goelet, Mi. Robert Goelet and Mr. William K. 
Vanderbilt having large parties. 

Mr. David H. King, Jr., of New York, has been 
here most of the time since his return from Europe. 

Mr. Herbert L. Satterlee, of New York, 1s the 
guest of Mr. George H. Scott for September. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Forbes Morgan and Miss Forbes 
Morgan are to close their Newport house 1 Oct., 
returning to Paris for the winter as soon thereafter 
as possible. They expect to take a Newport house 
next season. 

Mr. and Mrs, Buchanan Winthrop will close their 
Newport season 1 Oct. 

Miss Josephine and Miss Fannie Johnson, daugh- 
ters of Mrs. H. A. Johnson, sailed tor Europe 7 
Sept. 


BAR HARBOR 


The season at Bar Harbor is practically at an end, 
although the cottagers are still giving dinners and 
entertaining among themselves. The fine weather 
has given those fond of coaching an apportunity for 
long drives and excursions in the neighborhood, and 
there have been many who took advantage of it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierpont Edwards gave a fancy dress 
party for the younger set last week, which was very 
largely attended. The costumes, many of them, repre- 
sented the different nations. 

The regular Mon. and Wed. eve, dances have 
been discontinued, but up to the last were most suc- 
cessful, as were the dinners given at the Kebo Club 
beforehand. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Harriman gave a luncheon 
at Kebo. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Paton, Mrs. Alexander, Miss Yard, Miss Cutting, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Laurence Green, Mr, Pad- 
dock, Mr. J. C. McCoy, Mr. Livingston and Mr, Will- 
iam Laimbeer. 

There is a revival of the rumor that a handsome 
casino is to be built for next season, and an offer has 
been made for the ground, which lies on Main St., 
from Cottage to Mt. Desert Sts., covering the land 
on which are the Rodick and Grand Central Hotels. 

Mr. Charles Carroll Jackson has just bought a plot 
of ground, on which he intends building a summer 
residence, which is situated on Eagle Lake Road, 
opposite Devon Cottage. Mr. James A. Garland, of 
New York, has bought the Willows. 


LENOX 


Lenox is filled this week with those who have 
come on from various other resorts for the autumn. 

The first important event of the season was the 
large dance given by Mrs. Henry A. Barclay, at 
Bonnie Brae, Fri.,6 Sept It wasfor Miss Gertrude 
Barclay. All the young society set were in attend- 
ance. Miss Barclay wore an imported gown of light 
pink silk, with a pattern of La France roses scattered 
upon its surface, and her ornaments were diamonds, 
She assisted her mother in receiving. The three 
large piazzas were inclosed with red bunting, and 
were lighted with Japanese lanterns, and were used 
for dancing. The cotillon was danced after supper, 
about midnight, led by Mr. Pheenix Ingraham, with 
Miss Barclay. Present were Misses Gonstance and 
Gertrude Parsons, Misses Edith and Charlotte 
Barnes, Miss Mildred Devereux, Miss Emily Sloane, 
Miss Eloise Davis, Miss Gasquet. of New Orleans, 
Miss Morgan, Miss Higginson,Miss Eastman John- 
son, the Misses Ives, Miss Kate Carey, Miss Win- 
throp, Miss Robinson, Miss Pellew, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Searie Barclay, Jr.; D. W. Bishop, Jr.; Mr. J. W. 
Haven, Baron von Ketteler and Baron Herman, of the 
German Legation ; Mr. Beekman Winthrop, Mr. B. 
R. Bayne, Mr. Henry A. Barclay, Jr.; Mr. Philip 
J. Sands and Mr. Jameson Cotting. 

There have been many dinners the past week: 
that of Mrs. Jobn S. Barnes, Tue , 6 Sept; Mrs. 
Alfred Devereux’s, Thu., 5 Sept. ; and that of Mrs. 
William B,. Shattuck, Wed.. 4 Sept. Among her 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. David Lydig, Mr. and 
Mrs, Alfred Devereux, Mr. and Mrs. John de Ruyter 





and Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Alexandre. Other dinners 
were Mrs, S. Parkman’s, Mrs. H. H, Cook's, Mrs. 
David Lydig’s and Mrs. Joseph W. Burden’s' Miss 
Eloise Davis gave a tea Thu., 5 Sept. 

Nearly the whore of the Italian and German Lega- 
tions are now in Lenox, as well as Mavroyeni Bey, 
the Turkish minister, and Baron Le Ghait, the Bei- 
gian Embassador. Baron Fava, the Italian Embassa- 
dor, is at the Peter’s cottage, and the Marquis de 
Montagliari and Count Vinci, of the Ita:ian embassy, 
are also here. Of the German Legation, the embassa- 
dor, Baron Theilman and Barons Herman von Ket. 
teler and von Schriven are all spending the autumn 
there, 

Guests at the various cottages are Miss Constance 
Wright, of New York, visiting Mrs. W. W. Tomp- 
kins; Miss Sarah May and Mr, Allen Freeman, of 
Philadelphia, at Mr. Eastman Johnson's; Miss 
Frances Campbell, Miss Ethel Whitney, Mr. Phoenix 
Ingraham, Mr. B. R. Baynes, at Mrs. Barclay’s ; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Green, of Troy, Miss E. E. 
Auchincloss, of New York, at Mrs. John Sloane’s, 

There has been much golf playing at the links the 
past week, and many exciting match games. Mr. 
Anson P. Stokes, Jr., made the excellent score of 49 at 
the links, on 5 Sept. For the golf tournament in the 
last week in September it is expected that Lenox 
will be filled with golfers who have been playing at 
other golf links, The match games for the pro- 
fessional championship on Fri., 27 Sept., will include 
Morton, Campbell, Dunn and Davis. The women 
are practising faithfully for the de Heridia cup on 
Tue., 24 Sept. 

There have been numberless driving parties in 
Lenox this week, including many New York and 
Brooklyn people. Mr. and Mrs. Flagler, of New York, 
came upto Lenox this week, and will remain through 
the month. Mr. Robert Keating Root, of Buffalo, 
intends to bring his six-in-hand coach here in Oc 
tober and take driving parties through the county. 

The many four-in-hands in Lenox this summer 
have been out nearly every pleasant day this week. 
Mr.. John T. Williams has had out his break, drawn 
by four fine bays, and has taken his house party out 
for many drives through the country. Mr. D. W. 
Bishop, Jr., has a new tandem team of bays. Many 
of the Leaox cottagers owning four-in-hand turnouts 
drove up to Pittsfield to the fair. which began on 
Tue ,10 Sept. The proposed revival of the Lenox 
Club races, which have been given up.the past two 
years, meets with much favor among the cottagers, 
and itis practically settied that they will occur in 
October, at the Lee Pleasure Park, which has a 
course especially adapted to running races. This 
was in former years one of the most popular events 
of the late autumn, and it is thought that it will be 
as successful and popular this autumn as in previous 
years. 

Mrs. Henry A. Barclay is arranging for a series or 
tableaux to be given at the Schermerhorn Assembly 
Rooms Sat., 14 Sept., for the benefit of the Local 
Village Improvement Society. 


INTIMATIONS 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Eggleston have gone from 
Lake George to the United States Hotel, Saratoga. 

Mr. and Mrs. August Belmont have returned from 
Newport, and are at their country seat at Hempstead, 
L. 1, 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Burrill Hoffman have re- 
turned-from Narragansett, and are at Lenox. 

Mr and Mrs. T. irving Hadden have returned to 
town from Rockland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wyman Worthington and Mrs. Geo. 
W. Childs are at Saratoga. 

Mrs, Frederic Goodridge and Miss Lena Goodridge 
have returned from Bar Harbor, and are at their 
country place at Riverdale-on- Hudson. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Hone are at the United States 
Hotel, Saratoga. 

The Marquis Montagliari and Baron Albert von 
Schriven are at Lenox. 

Gov. and Mrs Morton and the Misses Morton 
have returned from Bar Harbor and Newport, and 
are attheir country place, Ellerslie, Rhinecliff-on- 
Hudson. 

Mayor Strong and Mr. Herbert B. King gave a 
dinner at Long Branch recently to Gen. Anson G. 
McCcok, Gen, C. H. T. Collis, Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. and Mrs, Thatcher Adams came to town this 
week from Lenox. 

Baron Hers, of the German Legation, and Baron U. 
C. H. Treetz, of Baden-Baden, are at the Amper- 
sand,as are Mr. and Mrs. A D. Juillard, Mr. and Mrs. 
David Wadsworth, the Misses Babcock, Mr. and 
Mrs, Charles Walters, Mrs. Geo. Cooper, Miss Mc- 
Allister, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Blake and Capt. J. 
Wellmore Gordon, of the Irish Constabulary. 

Bishop Potter is at Paul Smith’s 

Dr. Seward Webb and a party of friends went on a 
private car last week te Lake Placid, where Dr. 
Webb is interested in builaing a cable road up Boni- 
face Mountain. 

Miss Sarah May and Mr. Allen Freeman have 
been guests of Mr. Eastman Johnson, the artist, at 
Lenox. 

Mr. Henry M. Stanley, M. P.; Mrs, Pierpont 
Morgan, Miss Morgan and Mr, Thomas F. Bayard, 
Jr., sailed on the Majestic on 4 Sept., for New York. 


YACHTING 


In spite of alight wind and choppy sea the De- 


fender won the first race for the America’s cup-on’ 


Saturday last. At the start the feeling was rather in 
favor ot Valkyrie 111, as all knowing yachtsmen had 
declared that she would have the best chance ina 
light wind, She was beaten, though, by 8 min. 49 
sec. 

On board the Valkyrie were Lord Dunraven, with 
his two daughters, Lady Rachel Wyndham-Quin and 
Lady Aileen Wydham-Quin, Mr. Arthur Glewnie, 
Mr. H. Maitland Kersey and Mr. Nathan M. Fish , 
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who represented the N. Y. Yacht Club. On the 
Defender were Mr, and Mis. Iselin, Com. Morgan, 
Mr. Newbery Thorne, Mr. Herbert C. Leeds and 
Mr. Henderson, of the Anchor Line, who represented 
Lord Dunraven. There were noend of steam yachts 
with large parties on board. On Mr. and Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor’s yacht, the Nourmahal, were Mr. ind 
Mrs. Borden Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. Adolph 
Ladenburg, Mr. and Mrs. Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert, Miss Vanderbilt, 
Miss Blight, Miss Hoffman, Mrs. Wilson, Miss 
Forbes Morgan, the Duke of Marlborough, Mr. 
Winthrop Rutherfurd, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Mr. 
Richard Wilson, Jr.; Mr. Frank Laurence, Count 
Sierstorpf, Mr. Winthrop Chanler, Mr. Worthington 
Whitenouse, Mr. Stanley Mortimer, Mr. Charles 
Ingersoll, Mr. Rawlins Cottenet, Mr. Grafton Cush- 
ing, Mr. Reginald Ronalds, Mr. Hamilton Cary, Mr. 
James J. Van Alen, Mr. Craig Wadsworth and Mr. 
Eustis, 

Mr. William K. Vanderbilt had a party of one 
hundred guests on the Valiant. 

On the Alicia, Mr. Flagler’s yacht, which was the 
Flagship of Rear Com , James C. Bergen, command- 
ing the fleet of steam yachts which acted as patrol, 
were Mr. Bayard Cutting, Mr. J. H. Alexandre, Mr. 
Benjamin Brewster, Mr, R. G. Irwin, Mr. H. L 
Hotchkiss, Mr. Maturin Ballou, Mr. R. W. Parsons 
and Mr. T. Hartley. A 

Other steam yachts were the White Ladye, 
Mendora, Vision, Nada, Dugeness (owned by Mrs. 
Carnegie, the only woman member of the N. Y. 
Yacht Club), Sapphire, Marjorie, Intrepid, Con- 
queror, Stranger, Zara, Forget-me-not, Chetolah, 
Veto, Theresa, Gleam, Margarita, Oneida, Lugenia, 
Hirondelle, Susquehanna, and many others. There 
were many sailing yachts being towed out by tugs. 
Among them Fleetwing, Nasca, Navahoe, Alert, 
Meteor, Ramona, Atlanta and Queen Mab. 

The St. John’s carried the members of the New 
York Yacht Ciub and their friends down to see the 
contest, and there were upwards of 700 veople on 
board in all. An excellent luncheon was served on 
board, and with the exception of a few cases of sea- 
sickness, all were happy, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
day. Among the number were Mr. and Mrs. Delan- 
cey Kane, Mr. Isaac Iselin, Mr. and Mrs, C. Have- 
meyer, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Burden, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Von S. Oddie, Mr. and Mrs, Preble Tucker, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Alley, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Chapin, Mr. and Mrs, Winslow Williams, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Freeman, Mr. and Mrs. W. Sands, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund Stedman, Mr. and Mrs. Wm, A. 
Perry, Col. and Mrs. Walter Goddard, Mr, and Mrs. 
C. H. Osgood, Dr. and Mrs. G, M. Hammond, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Sedgwick, Mrs. James Francis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Griswold, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
R. Woodruff, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur S. Gorham, Mr. 
and Mrs, C.G. Francklyn, Miss Anthon, Miss Chap- 
in, Mr. G. de Forest Grant, Mr. V. H. Brown, 
Mr. Adrian Iselin, Mr. George W. Jones, Mr. Ford- 
ham Morris, Mr. William A. Marbury, Mr. John 
P. Haines, Mr. W. H. Butler, Mr. W. Bronson, 
Colonel D. Appleton, Mr. Hugh Cochrane, Mr. E. 
T. Cramp, Mr. J. M. Woodbury, Mr. James G. 
Blaine, Mr. Frederick Swift, Mr. E. du Vivier, Mr. 
}. B. Redmond, Mr Guy Richards, Mr. Frederick 
Swift, Mr. Alexander Taylor, Mr. Robert Reid, 
Mr. Ramsey Krumbhaar, Miss Ju'ia Laurence, Miss 
Edith L. Speyers, Miss Brisli, Miss March, Miss 
Hoyt, Miss Perkins, Mr. Louis Keller, Mr. Matthew 
Wilks, Mr. Frederic Landon, Mr. J. V. S. Oddie, 
Jc.; Mr. James Sheffield and Mr. Ernest Lorillard. 

Mr. R. Suydam Palmer's schooner-yacht Yamp, 
of the N. Y. Yacht Club, is being fitted out at Fay’s 
yards, Southampton, England, preparatory to her re- 
turn to this country. , 

The Prince of Wales's cutter, the Britannia, has 
gone into winter quarters at Cowes until the spring, 
vhen the Prince will take a trip to the Mediter- 
ranean. 


POLO 


The chairman of the Polo Association has sent 
vord to the eighteen clubs in the League that the 
ouraament for the championship will be on the 
Parade Grounds,in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, during 
he week beginning 23 Sep. The prize to be won 
»y the winning team will be the Golf cup, originally 
resented by Mr. William Waldorf Astor, for com- 
vetition between scratch teams, on the Tuxedo Club 
grounds This cup is most beaut:ful in design. It 
s in the form of an antique flask, is about fourteen 
nches in height, and is decorated with a fine tendril 
of vine leaves and grapes, leaving surface enough for 
the names of the winners of each year to be engraved. 
It is valued at $1,000. The Polo Association, in ad- 
dition to the cup, will offer individual prizes in silver. 
The tournament will be held without handicaps, and 
will be the first one so held since the organization of 
the Polo Association. 

Following is a list of the season’s tournaments and 
the winning teams : 


Philadelphia County Club, 3-8 June. West- 
hester County Club won Kubne cup. 

Brookline County Club, 10-22 June. Home team 
von Polo Association cup. 

Westchester County Club, 24-29 June. Rocka- 


ray, 2nd team, won Alder. cup. 

Cedarhust, 1-16 Julv. Rockaway, 2nd team, won 
hallenge cup. Philadelphia County Club won Bliz- 
ard cups. 

Point Judith County Club, Narragansett, 5-10 
\ug. Myopia, 2nd team, won Narragansett cups. 
‘ockaway, Ist team, won Point Jadith cups. 

Westchester Polo Club, Newport, 13-24 Aug., 
Myopia, 2d team, won Newport cups. County Club 
f Westchester won Westchester Polo Club caps. 

The teams already entered for the championship 
»urnament are, so far, County Club of Westchester : 
ir. E. C. Potter, Mr. L. Waterbury, Mr. J. Water- 
ury, Jr.; Mr. O. W. Bird. Rockawav, Ist team: 
ir. John K, Cowdin, Mr. Foxhall Keene, Mr. John 
1), Cheever and Mr. Winthrop Rutherfurd. Myo- 
pia, Istteam: Mr, R, L. Agassiz, Mr. Robert G. 





Shaw; 2d, Mr. A, P Gardner and Mr. F. B. Fay. 
ahere is also a possibility that the Meadowbrooks 
will enter. . 

Mr. Potter and Mr. Herbert have laid out a field 
80c by 500 ft., which is being rolled daily, and should 
be in fine condition for the players. The Park 
Commissioners of Brooklyn have extended every 
courtesy, and the Police Depastment have promised 
an extra force of men to keep order. With the ex- 
ception of the space marked off for the game, and 
ground reserved fot drags and breaks, the parade 
ground will be open to the public. 


GOLF 


The International Golf Tournament between the 
Niagara Golf Club and the St. Andrew's Goif Club, oc- 
curred on 5,6,7,Sept. The Com.-in-charge consisted 
of Mr. Henry O, Tallmadge and Mr. Langdon 
Wilkes, of this city; Mr. C. B. McDonald and Mr. 
Hobart Chatfield Taylor, from Chicago ; Capt. Dick- 
son, of the Niagara Club; Mr. H. D. Warren and 
Judge Kingwall, of Toronto; M-:. A. Simpson, of 
Ottawa ; and Mr. F. Stancliffe, from Montreal, It was 
feared that the yacht races would interfere with the 
attendance, but it did not seem to, as there were 
many more present than were expected. The winner 
was awarded a gold medal and a silvercup val- 
ued at $300, which, if won three consecutive times, 
becomes the property of he who wins it. 

In the match between Mr. S. Parkman Shaw and 
Mr. Frank L. Amory, at the Lenox County Golf 
Club, last week, Mr. Amory was the winner, defeat- 
ing Mr. Shaw in three rounds of nine holes each, 
There were a large number of spectators present, 
including Mrs. and Miss Barclay, Miss Charlotte 
Barnes, Miss Edith Barnes, Miss Parsons, Miss Ives, 
Baron and Baroness Fava, Mr. S. Howland Robbins, 
Mr. J. Egmont Schermerhorn, Mr. J. Searle Barclay, 
Mr. Jameson Cotting, Baron Hermann, Baron 
Thubman and Baron von Kettler. 

Among the best women players in the Lenox links 
are Mrs. Carlos di Heredia, Miss Emily Sloane, Miss 
Louise Barlow and Miss Constance Parsons. Mrs di 
Heredia has offered a silver loving cup to be played 
for during the tournament. 

Secretary H, O. Tallmadge announces that the 
Westbrook Golf Club, Islip, L. I1., and the Lake 
Forest Golf Club, Chicago, Ill., have applied for 
allied membership in the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation. 

The Open Championship Golf Competition, for the 
championship of the United States, will be begun on 
Fri., 4 Oct., at 10 A. M., in Newport, R. I. The 
following prizes will be played for, under the rules of 
the U. S, Golf Association: First, $200 to the win- 
ner of the championship, $50, to be spent on a gold 
medal, and $150, given in plate to an amateur player 
or in money to a professional. The winner may 
have the care of the cup, but give security for its 
sate-keeping. Second prize, $100; third, $50; 
fourth, $25; and fifth, $10. These last four prizes, 
being in money, go only to professionals. The game 
shall consist of two rounds of 18 holes each (36 holes), 
18 holes to be played in the morning and 18 in the 
afternoon. The entrance fee of $5 must be sent to 
the Sec, of the Association by Fri., 27 Sept. 

The Amateur Championship Golf Competition, 
open to all members of clubs who zre members of the 
U.S. Golf Association, will begin at Newport on 1 
Oct., atloA.M. There will be a trophy valued at 
$1,000 and four medals competed for, under the rules 
of the U. S. Golf Association. 

The silver mounted golf stick presented by Mr. 
Louis A. Thébaud, played for on the Morris Co. 
Golf links on Labor Day, was won by Mr. Henry 
Shaw. 

The tenth golf match was played on Saturday, on 
the Kebo Valley course, and Mr. William Laurence 
Green won first prize; Dr. Wallace Neff, of Phila- 
delphia, was second. Among others who played 
were Mr. Joseph Harriman, Mr. Herbert Harriman, 
Mr. William Rauch, Mr. William Laimbeer, Mr. 
Ralph Pulitzer, Mr, James A. Lyng, Mr. William 
C. Denny, Mr. Geo, T. Newhall, Mr. Charles Pike, 
Mr. Geo. Pendleton Bowler, Mr. Newbold, Mr. 
Colby, Mr. Charles Farnum, Mr, Beach and Mr. 
Dennison. 

Another new golf club has been organized at 
Greenwich, Conn., called the Fairfield Co. Golf 
Club. The land secured by the club includes about 
100 acres on an elevation, with a pretty view of the 
Sound, and is on the property of Mr. Warren E. 
Smith. About sixty acres will be used for the links, 
and the course twice around will consist of 18 holes, 
and will cover a distance of 2% miles. The distance 
between holes is from 125 to 280 yards. The club is 
pretty and attractive, and combines all that is neces- 
sary forcomfort. Theofficers are: Pres., Mr. Julien 
W. Curtiss; Vice Pres., Mr. Warren E. Smith; 
Sec., Mr. Roswell Delmage Trimble; and Treas., 
Mr. Frank M, Freeman. There is already a mem- 
bership of one hundred, including residents of Stam- 
ford, Rye, Portchester, and far along the Sound. 


NOTES 


Mr, Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry, who ar- 
rived from Europe on the New York,on Fri., 6 Sept., 
left town for Saranac Lake, on Mon.,9 Sept. They 
wili open their American engagement on Mon., 16 
Sept., in Montreal. The rest of their tour will be as 
follows: 23-28 Sept. Toronto; 30 Sept, to 26 Oct., 
Boston ; 28 Oct. to 21 Dec., New York ; 23 Dec. to 
4 Jan., Philadelphia; 6-11 fan., Baltimore ; 13-18 
Jan., Washington ; 26-25 Jan., Richmond, Charles- 
ton, Savannah and Atlanta; 27 Jan. to1 Feb., New 
Orleans; 3-8 Feb., Memphis, Nashville, Louisville ; 
to-15 Feb., St Louis; 17 22 Feb., Cincinnati; 24 
Feb. to 21 Mar., Chicago ; 23-28 Mar., Indianapo- 
lis ; 30 Mar, to 4 Apr., Cleveland and Buffalo; 6-11 
Apr., Pittsburgh; 13-18 Apr., Philadelphia; 20 25 
Apr., Boston; 27 Apr. to 2 May, Providence, 
Worcester, Springfield, Hartford and New Haven; 
4 16 May, New York. 
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The writer’s full name and address must accompany 
letters to Vogue. 

When so requested by the correspondent, neither 
name, initials nor address will be published, provided 
a pseudonym is given as a substitute to identify the 
reply. 

Correspondents will please write only on one side 
of their letter paper, 

Emergency questions only, answered by mail before 
publication, and with postage paid by correspondent. 


RuGS, WHERE PURCHASABLE I., Ga.—Where 
can the rugs written of in Seen In The Shops be 
found ? 

If the Oriental rugs described in Vogue issue of 
8 Aug, ander the head of Seen In The Shops, 
are the ones referred to, they were seen at A. A. 
Vantine’s, 877 and 879 Broadway ; also at Arnold, 
Constable & Co., Broadway and Nineteenth Street, 
New York. 


COSTUME FOR BRIDEGROOM. G., New York,— 
Will you kindly state dress for a man who is to be 
married attr A,M.? The bride is to wear traveling 
dress, It is to be a small home affair. 

The bridegroom should wear vicuna frock-coat 
and waistcoat; in hot weather a white waistcoat 
would be excusable ; gray trousers, pearl-colored 
gloves and pearl-colored silk four-in-hand tie, 
white shirt, patent leather boots and top hat. This 
is the rule for all day weddings. ‘There is no excep- 
tion, 


PROPER FINGER FOR ENGAGEMENT RING. M., 
Nebraska.— In order to settle a dispute, would you 
please inform me on which finger the engagement 
ring is worn? 

Fourth finger of left hand, 


BLACK SATIN TIES—WHEN PERMISSIBLE— 
OUGHT THE BARE CALF SHOW BETWEEN THE 
K NICKERBOCKERS AND Hose (—AUTUMN STYLES 
IN MEN'S SHOES—GLOVES IN FULL Dress—Fops, 
S., Tenn.— 

(1) Are black satin tes ever worn to full-dress 
theatre parties ? 

(2) Should part of the bare calf of the leg show be. 
tween the bottom of one’s bloomers and the top of 
the turned-over hose in golf and cycling costume ? 

(3) What kind of boots will be worn in the au- 
tumn and winter for business and for dress / 

(4) Are they laced or buttoned? Are pointed toes 
in bad form ? 

(5) Should trousers be creased ? 

(6)Should one wear gloves in full-dress when din- 
ing out? 

(7) Are fobs worn, and should they be carried in 
the waistcoat or trouser pockets / 

(1) Black satin ties are worn at the theatre with 
Tuxedo coat Sometimes when a man is in mourn- 
ing, and yet gots to theatre parties, he may wear a 
black silk tie. Otherwise, the rule applies—tul! even- 


ing dress, white tie. Demi-evening dress black 
satin tie. 
(2) No. The best golf and cycling stockings do 


not show the flesh between the “ bloomers,"’ as you 
call them, or rather the knickers and the golf stocking 
—at least, not in this country. If you should wear 
kilts, there might be an excuse for such a display, but 
then you would not golf in kilts. 

(3, 4) There will be but little variation in boots 
this winter, Patent leather, butioned, will be used 
for walking, and patent leather pumps for evening 
wear. The russet shoe will be worn on rainy days 
and in the morning, although Vogue does not ap- 
prove of the russet shoe in the city. The English 
russet, with its protruding sole and its orange-colored 
leather, is fashionable. Buttoned russets are being 
worn inParis, but they have not yet beeu taken up 
here. 

Pointed toes are in bad form, 
is rounded. 

(5) Trousers are not creased in America with the 
samecast-iron precision as formerly. They should 
show a slight crease, however, the effect of having 
been folded up at night. 

(6) One should wear white gloves with evening 
dress, and in dining out one may bring one’s white 
gloves and take them off in the drawing-room before 
dinner. 

(7) Fobs are not worn by fashionable New York 
or English men. 


The fashionable toe 


SUITABLE WRITING Paper, Alice, Ohio.—Will 
you please inform me through your question column 
what is the proper paper for a lady to use in writing 
a business letter, Is it even proper for her to use her 
husband's business envelope’ Will you tell me how 
or where I can go to trace the life of George Wash- 
ington. I ama relative, and am anxious to know 
more about it on account of my children ? 

1, Any kind of plain, unadorned paper will do to 
write a business letter upon. We should advise you 
not to use your husband's envelopes, unless you are 
acting as his secretary or agent. 2. All information 
in regard to George Washington's ancestry, birth, 
parentage and life is in possession of the Historical 
Society at Washington, and if you apply there in 
person, and as a relative, they will no doubt allow 
you to examine the papers exhaustively. 


Groom's Dress AT Five O'CLOCK WEDDING. 
H. V. A. Sterling, Ky.— What would be the proper 
thing for a fellow to wear as groom at a five o'clock 


wedding Bride will insist on white satin, Would 
a frock coat be quite proper? If gloves, what color, 
please ? 


Groomsmen and ushers at afternoon weddings wear 
vicuna frock coats and waistcoats, gray trousers, 
patent leather boots, pearl kid gloves, pearl four-in- 
hands and top hats. They never, under any circum- 
stances, wear tan gloves. 





AFTERNOON WeEpDING Dress. To Bede, Mem- 
his,— Wil: you be so kind as to give me the correct 
information as to what groomsmen are to wear at 
afternoon weddings where the bride is to wear white? 
Also, should they wear gloves? and if so, should they 
not be tan? 
Same reply as preceding question. 


MEN’s YACHTING Dress. R, H., New Orieans.— 
Considering you authority on such matters, I ask 
your opinion relative to the foilowing: Isa navy blue 
** Windsor tie,’’ tied in a bow knot, correct or per- 
missible with gentleman's yachting costume! His 
coat being navy blue serge, duck trousers, stiff, col- 
ored negligé shirt. 

It is ; but a bow knot of navy blue would be much 
smarter. The men at Newport dress for yachting in 
correct English fashion, with white duck trousers, 
biue flannel coats and Madras shirts, with white linen 
collars and a blue cotton or foulard bow knot. 


COAT-ARMOR CORRESPONDENCE 


De Grasse. To E, A. S. Bryn, Mawr, Penna.— 
Can Vogue tell me anything of the De Grasse gene- 
alogy, and of their coat of arms? I know they were 
Hugenots, and on the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes they fledto Holland or England, and changed 
the name to Weede-Jonas Weede, came from Eng- 
land to America with Sir Richard Soltonstall in 1630, 
If not able to give me the information, will you be 
kind enough to tell me where I could procure it / 

In Provence we find two branches of the maison 
de Grasse as the original house, not appearing in any 
other part of France as such. That the emigré fam- 
ily are from one of these two parent stocks is possi- 
bie, because a common occurrence in the days of the 
religious wars in France for families to emigrate be- 
fore Henry 1V secured toleration by his Edict Of 
Nantes That the family left France then may have 
been likely for there would have been no persecution 
to drive them forth during the reigns of Henry IV 
and his son Louis XIII. The “ Edict’ was not re- 
voked until late in the reign of Louis XIV under the 
influence of Madame de Maintenon in 1685 . As 
stated Jonas Weede came to Americain 1630 , 
doubtless his ancestors must have left France before 
Henry became King. 

The armes of one maison de Grasse known as the 
seigneurs de Cabrijs , Teneron , Montaurowx and 
Callian 1660 are ‘* Porte d'or a trois chevrons de 
gueules*’ | translation — bears or with three chev- 
rons of gules | The other maison de Grasse is that of 
the comte and marquis de Grasse whose arms are — 
** D’or au lion de sable couronne a l’antique du méme 
armé et lampassé de gueules *’ 

| translation — Or witha lion of sable crowned 
with an antique crown of same —sable— , claws 
and tongue of gules | To find and connect the family 
in England with their progenitors in France, and 
prove the claim to armorial bearings will require con- 
siderable research. This we will do and publish the 


results , likely to be most satisfactory , as soon 
as possible . 

Books RkgcEtveD.—A Gallic Girl, by Gyp: 
Brentano's Tales of Soldiers and Civilians: Lovell, 


Coryell & Co. A New Monetary System or Labor 
and Capital, by Edward Kellogg: United States 
Book Co, Pony Tracks, by Frederic Remington : 
Harper & Brothers. My Lady Nobody, by Maarten 
Miaartens: Harper & Brothers. The Veiled Doc- 
tor, by Varina Anne Jefferson Davis: Harper & 
Brothers. 


IMAGINATION IN ANIMALS 


, | “He other week I spoke of the power 
of imagination. A friend tells me 
that dogs are as much under its 

influence as men, and he has, in conse- 
quence, discovered a method by which 
a tender-hearted man can bring up his 
pup in the way it should go without un- 
necessary suffering to either party. My 
friend’s method is to keep in his yard a big 
butter-tub and a thick stick. When his 
dog has misbehaved, he chains it up close to 
the tub, gives it a couple of cuts with the 
stick, scolds it energetically, and then sets to 
work to larrup the barrel. With every blow 
that falls upon the tub the dog howls and 
struggles. By the time my friend has worn 
himself out upon the barrel, the dog has re- 
ceived all the moral good that could have 
been afforded him by a thundering good 
whipping, and is repentant and conscience- 
stricken for the next three days. In fact, 
the imaginative animal fancies that he really 
has had a beating, and is as sorry for himself 
as if he had been half killed. My friend’s 
motto is ‘* Spare the tub and spoil the dog.”” 
Being a kind man he hated the severity that 
is necessary to the training of animals, and 
his discovery has removed a great burden 
from his mind. He can punish his dog and 
immediately after sit down and enjoy his 
dinner, a thing that, in the old days, could 
not be thought of. He tells me that he has 
never found the plan miscarry, and he has 
tried it on dozens of dogs, Jerome K, Je- 
rome in To-day. 
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66 Orrowing trouble’’ is very generally recognized as unnecessarily 
B adding to the sum of human misery, and the aim of the philoso- 
pher is, in homely phrase, to persuade people not to cross the 
bridge before they reach it. That the illusions of hope—castle in the air 
building—also cause the race needless sorrow, is not so universally appreci- 
ated. There are, of course, illusions that are inspiring and helpful, but 
there isa class of vain imaginings, mainly concerned with social experiences, 
that bring anguish and disappointment to those who cherish them. 


Of these the one that has perhaps brought the keenest sorrow into women’s 
lives is the illusion, that by marrying, women, as the phrase goes, are protected 
from the world of struggle and care. The novelists some time ago realized 
the absurdity of pretending that when Lovelace clasps Beatrice to his heart 
and vows to shield her from the hardships of life, he can do nothing of 
the kind, and so they have fallen more or less into the habit of showing 
how the trials of life really begin on the wedding day. The illusion, 
however, lingers in the hearts of many women, which fact accounts in part 
for the unhappiness of married people. It is somewhat surprising to one 
who has observed social phenomena, even casually, to have a clear-headed, 
practical spinster of mature years avow that her object in marrying would 
be to secure a husband to shield her from the world. A romantic girl 
might be pardoned for indulging in such a foolish dream, but what can be 
thought of the intelligence of a mature woman who regards matrimony in 
the light of a haven of rest, and a husband asa bold and gallant knight 
whose main office is to protect his wife from the hardships of the world. 


Leaving out of account the not inconsiderable number of wives who 
are compelled to protect themselves and their children from their husbands, 
the experiences that marriage brings to most women are in reality very 
terrible. With maternity comes not only physical anguish, but care and 
anxiety that know no respite. A little reflection on this one phase ought 
to convince even sentimental spinsters that as a haven of rest matrimony 
has drawbacks. ‘ Protected from the world,’’ indeed! The world is not 
a locality or an arena like Wall Street, or a battlefield where are only 
struggle and sorrow, and over against which are set ‘sheltered’ homes. 
From what are homes protected? Not from disease, death, unhappiness, 
envy, hatred, and all the other unlovely brood of evil passions. All homes 
know some of these terrible afflictions, and some homes know all 
of them. And in minor matters, there are the wearying routine of 
domestic life ; the loathsome offices that all but rich women have to per- 
form for infants and invalids,and the incessant supervision which is 
the price of a well-ordered home. About all the protection the husband 
can compass is to provide food and shelter—fundamental necessities, to be 
sure. And the breadwinner is worthy of all honor, but he differs from 
the castle-in-the-air knight (who lives only in the imagination of maids and 
spinsters) in two particulars: he is not an omnipresent protector, and he 
exacts reciprocity of one kind and another from his wife. 


The provider is not nearly so romantic a figure as the “ protector,’’ but 
he is truer to the life. If maidens, young and elderly, would only force 
themselves to face the prosaic facts that husbands at the best are only 
comrades and breadwinners, not knightly ‘protectors ;” and that matri- 
mony isa state of reciprocal service, certain suffering and hazard, not a 
sheltered, restful haven for wives, they would spare themselves much post- 
marital disillusionment and misery. 


Mélnvire. 
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ANGELINE 


BY JOHN J. A’ BECKET 


Iss Barton had a twinkle in her eye as 
M she finished reading the letter she had 
so carefully composed. This is the 
letter : 
“Seattle, July —, 18—. 
“Dear Jule: 

‘* I was awfully glad to hear from you. Don't 
you think it shows how disinterested I am 
when I can rejoice so thoroughly in the fact 
that you are having a jolly time at Narragan- 
sett Pier? That isn’t putting it quite right, 
for, of course, I ought to be glad for every bit 
of tun you have. AndIlam. Only, when 
somebody is in a poky old rut, as I am out 
here this summer, it is magnanimous to feel 
no envy of some other body who his more 
fun than she can handle. That's you! 

‘* You mentioned Mrs. Monty Cutting as 
one of the gay married wonen at the Pier 
this summer. Isn't she pretty? ' 1 saw some- 
thing of her in New York last winter. Ifa 
woman does make up I like her to do it artis- 
tically, if it does take an hour. But she 
really doesn’t need to wear that white veil all 
the time. I believe she takes her bath in it! 
She was so ridiculously fond of her husband ! 
If a woman knew howsilly she looked ‘ spoon- 
ing’ with her own husband right before the 
public! It looks so vulgarly immodest, 
doesn’t it? It’s bad enough when a girl does 
that sort of thing, but in a two-year-old mat- 
ron it is so narrow! 

‘* You know Charlie Cutting is out here. 
I wonder she ever Jet him come alone. She 
would weep channels in her rouge if she could 
see the interest that he takesin Angeline. It’s 
too funny! I suppose this is the first time the 
poor man has got far enough away from his 
wife to dare look at anything with a petticoat 
on. Angeline is the daughter of one of the 
‘oldest inhabitants,’ and belongs to the tru- 
est aristocracy the place can boast. She isn’t 
beautiful, but is wonderfully striking. And 
picturesque. And very dignified. Charlie 
Cutting has been to see her several times, and 
I know that he possesses several of * Angie’s° 
beiutiful art products. I don’t believe he has 
told her that he’s a married man. There's 
another point in a muin’s favor. He isn't 
‘Muster’ till he’s married, and then 
‘ Mister.” Mrs. Cutting couldn't register 
at the Rockingham as ‘ Miss’ Cutting, you 
know. 

‘Don't, for goo!ness sake, let her know 
that her model husband is ‘ taking an interest’ 
in a Seattle woman! It would spoil any fun 
she is having, and I’m afraid poor Monty 
would be ‘called down’ pretty quick. She 
his him so perfectly under her thumb that I 
don’t suppose he would dare be civil toa 
woman if the breadth of the continent didn’t 
sepirate him from his wife. The trouble is 
that Angeline isn’t a bit of a flirt, and the 
perfectly serious way in which she accepts his 
attentions (of course they are not too pro- 
nounced) ought to put him on his guard. 
But is a man ever on his guard, except with 
his wife? 

“I confess Iam glad he is enjoying him- 
self, for we haven’t too much in Seattle to 
amuse a New Yorker. He can’t find Mount 
Riinier an all sufficient delight.. But Mrs. 
Cutting would not be as liberal as Iam, I 
fear. Would she? 

‘¢ Why didn’t you tell me more about 
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what they are wearing this summer? If Mrs. 
Cutting knew where some of Charlie’s cash 
was going, I belicve she would order three 
new gowns! But happily—for Charlie—she 
won't know, will she? You are one of the 
few women, Jule, that can keep a secret, and, 
of course, this chronique scandaleuse is strictly 
confidential, etc., etc., etc.”” 

Miss Lily Barton touched the tip of her 
pink tonzue to the point of the envelope and 
sealed her letter with a dab of her index finger, 


as a wasp might sting its ‘‘dearest friend.”’ © 


‘Let me see,’ mused Miss Burton. “I 
don’t know when this will reach Jule. But 
from my knowledge of the dear thing I 
should say that if she gets it in the morning, 
before breakfast, she will stop at Mrs. Cut- 
ting’s table and tell her then. If af.er break- 
fast, certainly on the beach at the bathing 
hour. If after the bathing hour, then at the 
Casino gathering. Oh, bother! Mrs. Monty 
Cutting will hear of it within an hour and a 
half after Jule reads the letter—if Jule is 
dressed when she gets it. Then! If that 
does not pay the hateful thing off for breaking 
up that dinner and theatre purty last winter, 
just because the reckless Monty had talked to 
me for half an hour the night before. He 
bored me to death with allusions to ¢ Mrs. 
Cutting.” Of course she didn't know that. 
Poor little beggir! He spoke of her with an 
air that was positively pathetic. How can a 
man, a real, grown-up man, be such a fool as 
to suppose a woman can enjoy hearing him 
talk about his wife! I hate these Kindergar- 
ten Benedicts.”” 

Miss Lily Barton, as might be gathered 
from her name—Lily—was as proper as her 
namesake of the ponds, but she liked Tabasco 
sauce. A pretty girl has one fundamental 
rule of logic that regards man, viz., that he 
should be promptly downed—if she wishes to 
down him. Lily Barton was a pretty girl. 
Absurdly enough, poor Monty Cutting had 
not even declined to be downed. There had 
not been recognition enough of her attack to 
decline it. That was what pricked. Hence 
the letter. Hence the twinkle. Hence Lily 
Barton's state of expectancy for the next few 
days. How long the time seems to the one 
who has lit the fuse before the boisterous ex- 
plosion records the final term of the corrod- 


ing spark! Lily was quiteimpatient. « But 
all things come to him, etc.” They came to 
her. 


She met Monty Cutting a week later. 
Hz: wore a checked suit and a troubled air. 
Miss Barton felt that the one was made by the 
swellest of New York tailors, and the other 
by Mrs. Monty. She thought they both fitted 
beautifully. Cheerfully ignoring Mr. Cut- 
ting’s evident desire to pass on, Lily halted 
amiably and ‘held him up.” 

«Good morning,”’ she said, with alluring 
good nature. ‘*How are you enjoying 
Seattle? Things are so fresh out here, aren't 
they? Are you having a good time?”’ 

Mr. Cutting was a little nervous. Hence 
unnecessarily gay. He had darted a look 
away,in the doubt as to whether she con- 
sidered him in harmony with the “ fresh” 
things of Seattle. He had a jabbing convic- 
tion that she wasn’t! 

“ Thanks! Iam having an awfully good 
time. But I shall have to get back to New 
York soon,” he said, with forced gaiety 

“She has written to him already! 
fellow,”’ reflected Miss Barton. 


Poor 
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‘* It must be awfuliy slow after New York,” 
she replied, generously. “Of course, we 
natives are acclimated. How is Mrs. Cut- 
ting ?*’ she added, so naturally, so innocently. 

‘«She’s very well, thanks,” Monty re- 
turned, still hurriedly. (Few men are good 
at a delicated “ bluff.” Poker is their proper 
field.) ¢* She’s at Narragansett Pier this sum- 
mer.”” 

** How lovely!*’ exclaimed Miss Barton. 
‘‘I’m sure she is having a splendid time. 
When do you go back? I thought you were 
going to stay a fortnight. Are you going 
down to the Pier?” 

‘*I suppose I may run down there for a 
while,’’ returned Mr. Cutting, with an un- 
recognized sense of vivisection. 

«I’m sorry you are going so soon,”’ replied 
Miss Barton. ‘1 expect an awfully jolly 
friend of mine back from Lake Cushman next 
week. But perhaps it’s as well you won't see 
her. She's a desperate flirt and a brunette. 
I suppose you prefer blondes.” 

Mrs. Monty Cutting was a well-produced 
blonde, with baby-blue eyes. Her husband 
artlessly diagnosed Miss Barton’s color 
scheme. Her hair was a light brown, loose 
and towzley, its wanton straggling to the 
front but ill-restrained by little side combs. 
He was about to make some conventionally 
gallant remark, when he remembered Mrs. 
Monty, and refrained. It is strange how 
potent the im igination of a high-pitched voice 
with a querulous edge can be to sensitive male 
souls. 

“I'm sorry I cannot see your fiiend,’’ he 
replied, ‘¢ although you make her out so dan- 
gerous. Do you ever write to Mrs. Cutting, 
Miss Barton?*’ he asked with a furtive 
glance at the girl. It was evidently a sullen 
remark. 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Lily, laughing. 
“‘“You know I hardly met her. But she is 
very charming. I wonder that you dare leave 
her alone at the Pier,’’ with a very knowing 
girlish laugh. 

*‘Oh, not at all,” returned Monty, with 
magnificent ease. ‘She is fond of sea-bath- 
ing.”” 

ae Yes. Sea-bathing on the sand, with an 
umbrella over her head and a man by her 
side,’ thought Miss Barton. 

«* Why do you go back so soon ?’” she re- 
marked, with pensive interest. ‘‘I hope you 
are not bored to extinction out here?’ 

“1 think this is an awfully pretty place,”’ 
replied Mr. Cutting. ‘* But I have things in 
New York that need looking after. A busi- 
ness man is never quite free.”” 

‘¢ I suppose a wife is ‘business’ to a mar- 
ried man,’” thought Miss Lily. ‘*Do say 
that you would like to stay longer,” she said. 
*« It won't cost you much, and it will soothe 
us. 

«‘Oh, 'm delighted with the place,”’ re- 
turned Mr. Cutting, nervously. ‘*And the 
women are charming,”’ he added, desperately. 

«< Well, I must let him go after that,” 
Miss Barton responded with her b:ain. ‘“ He 
is not insensible to duty.”” 

*¢I only wish I were going with you,” she 
said, artlessly, and with a very fetching smile, 
‘¢ But that is dreadfully put,” she added. “JI 
only mean I wish I were going to Narragan- 
sett Pier. ButI’m keeping you. Good-bye, 
if I don’t see you before you go,’’ and she 
extended her hand. 

«© G»od-bye,”’ said Mr. Cutting, unhypo- 
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thetically. Hope you will be in New York 
this winter, Miss Barton.” 
He lifted his hat, making his adieux with 
the empressment of a man glad to get away. 
As Miss Barton progressed down the street 
shaking with silent laugh in her innocent 
heart, she suddenly paused before a shop 


window. In it was a photograph of ‘* Ange- 
line.’” She hesitated thirty seconds by the 
clock. Then she entered, bought it at the 


usual price for ‘ professional beauties,” pre- 
pared it for the post, and in a carefully dis- 
guised hand, addressed it to “« Mrs. Montague 
Cutting, the Rockingham, Narragansett Pier.” 
She mailed it before she went home. 

Mr. Montague Cutting was en route for 
the east when his gay wife received the photo. 
It represented an aged Indian woman with 
high cheek bones, straight, straggling locks, 
and ninety written on her face with the elo- 
quent hieroglyphics of nature. It was labelled 
conspicuously : ‘* Angeline.”’ 

When Mrs. Monty had venomously rent 





it in twain, she hurriedly started to call on 
Jule. She wanted to know who her Seattle 
correspondent was. 


WO ge gd NO gO gNOod Niel NOM glo EE, el per 
we AS SEEN BY HIM 
vie a ar ad ad ad ead ad ed aa 7 
Nother clear and beautiful day—the sea 
A a deep green, with high hills looming 
up in the landscape beyond, and a 
clear, blue-green sky which would have de- 
lighted Turner. Iam ona yacht and we are 
anchored at Bar Harbor. Since I have been 
here we have had innumerable invitations, and 
have been present at many entertainments and 
festivities. I never know what other name to 
call them in America. You see here we have 
the amazing sense of our own great importance, 
and we magnify everything as through a mi- 
croscope, until the smallest bacillus of a dance 
appears to be a mammoth ball, and a simple 
garden party becomes a féte champetre. 

Bar Harbor is so new, so very American, 
and yet so charming—I say yet, because in 
pure, native Americanism there is much that 
is great and beautiful. I admire our land- 
scapes, our rivers, our fountains, our resources ; 
but I detest the tawdry British imitations 
which crop up at every point. Why should 
we build monster stone and stucco structures 
in little grass plots, just enough room fora 
surburban villa at Clapham or in Brooklyn, 
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and call these nightmares cottages, and christen 
them some outrageous name? This is one of 
our crudities which I hope to see eradicated. 
I have been amused at reading two articles on 
manners, which have appeared in the weeklies 
recently. One concerning the difference be- 
tween American and English gentlemen, and 
classifying them in the latter category as 
people who do not work and people who do 
work by manual labor. In other words, to 
quote our contemporary, ‘An English gen- 
tleman must never have, under any circum- 
stances, worked with his hands.’ Hardly. 
I think the English only make their gentlemen 
persons who have the right tg that title by 
birth, because gentleman and esquire are as 
much titles there as judge or colonel would 








be in this country. A gentleman born a 
gentleman can soil his hands with manual 
labor if he chooses, but he always remains a 
gentleman. It is like the Biblical admonition 
to the high priest in the Psalms, once a priest 
always a priest. 

In America, the writer says that we are 
flexible. We adapt ourselves. We do and 
we do not. I have met many men who began 
lite in very humble circumstances who were 
gentlemen, and others who never could be, 
and who, if judged according to this standard, 
must have had a very stiff backbone, unable 
to be bent. I have come to the conclusion 
that there is a great deal in the Midas theory. 
A touch of gold brings refinement. Some- 
times it slips one generation, but it comes 
out in full force in the next. It seems vul- 
gar, but then it has truth in it, and again, I 
am such a believer in the theory of birthright 
and heredity, that I am sure these self-made 
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men must have had a gentleman, in the Eng- 
lish acceptation of the word, somewhere back 
in their ancestry. 

Again, we are all born in this country as 
*¢ gentlemen and ladies." The woman who 
washes your clothes is a ‘ lady,’’ according 
to the national significance, as well as the 
woman who has asked you to dine, and who 
has a long line of ancestors of birth and re- 
finement. We are constantly reminded on 
our ferry boats and other public places of the 
‘¢ Ladies’’’ and ‘* Gentlemen’s’’—God save 
the mark—cabin. This being the American 
heritage, Americans try to live up to it. In 
England a man feels that he is not born to it, 
and whatever he might do, he will never be 
put on the even semblance of a gentleman. 

In fashions to come,I hear gf nothing, 
except that perhaps very long overcoats will 
be worn this autumn ; that the autumn Derby 
hats will have less brim and more bell, but 
that the brim will curl, and will not be the flat 
affair of some years ago. 

I have been asked so often about the Friday 





until Monday regulations for dress, that I 
published in the spring fashion number a short 
synopsis on the question. I now, “ by request,” 
give the same at greater length, and with more 
detail from a valetless point of view. 

I must do this. I have in training a new 
man. Meadows was married last week, and 
only on Thursday left for his home in Eng- 
land. The revival of this bit of advice to 
young men, which had his approval, will be 
of assistance to my new man, who at present 
has possibilities, but is a bit awkward. I 


shall in future numbers give my experiences 


in training a valet, and I know that whatever 
misfortunes happen to me in this arduous un- 
dertaking will find a responsive chord of 
sympathy in the breast of at least some of my 
readers, and will be of value to others. I 
shall record these incidents, as they have hap- 
pened day by day, and I shall jot them down 
in a book so that I will not forget a detail. 
And now for the other advice. 

One of the problems with which the 
average man who stays in town, except 
for his two weeks’ vacation, has to wrestle 
with is exactly what is expected of him, 
when he takes a little trip from Saturday 
at noon until Monday morning. Kind 
friends are glad to ask an attractive young 
fellow, which no doubt you are, my dear sir, 
to their country places for ‘* over Sunday ;°" 
and the question has come to many of us 
«¢ What shall we bring ?”” 























A famous English authority has laid down 
the rule that a man should, even if he is on a 
fishing tour, never forget his evening clothes. 
There is a time, perhaps, when they may 
be wanted, and if he should strike a region 
where any of his “acquaintances reside, it 
is but reasonable to expect that he will be 
asked to dinner. If he is, it is silly to say, 
‘¢ Oh, well, come just as you are, we do not 
wish you to dress for us,’” because he may 
find somebody in evening clothes, and he will 
feel greatly embarrassed at being obliged to 
sit down at the board in his knickers or his 
tweeds. Evening dress is the compliment a 


SHE: ** You ought to go to see Dr. Tompkins. 
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owner frequently by its good or its bad looks. 
To pack a bag properly is an art, and one 
which should be cultivated by every man. 
Few of us can afford valets, and even those 
who can, unless they draw a prize in the do- 
mestic market, will never be satisfied unless 
they superintend the packing’ arrangements 
themselves. 

In packing a dress suit the coat should be 
folded so that the outside is inside. It should 
be kept, if possible, in one fold, in the middle 
of the back, after the sleeves and wings have 
been folded, so that they will not be wrinkled. 
The process is about the same as the folding 
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He: ** He oughtto. I think he’s helped to take it to pieces. 


man pays to the presence of women, and 
whether it is only semi-evening—such as is 
defined by the Tuxedo, or smoking jacket—or 
full evening, with the swallow-tail, he is 
turned out properly, and he will have a good 
conscience, which is the best aid to an excel- 
lent digestion. 

Then the evening or Tuxedo suit is the 
foundation or the piece de resistance in the 
packing of your bag for the Friday until Mon- 
day visit. I think it is much better to carry a 
good leather bag or portmanteau than a dress- 
syit case. You can get a few more things in 
an ordinary bag—I do not mean the hand 
variety, which some people use as a dressing- 
case, but one which is large enough to carry 
the change of clothes and the toilet articles. 
There is a great deal in the exterior of a bag 
or atrunk, and people are apt to judge the 


of a pancake. Brown wrapping or white 
tissue paper, such as is used for putting up 
bundles in stationery shops, should be placed 
between the folds. This prevents the slight- 
est wrinkle, and your clothes will come out of 
the bag sans the slightest suggestion of their 
having been packed. Three white or dress 
shirts will be sufficient. I would fix the shirt 
and sleeve buttons in one of them before I 
started. You may arrive—and you generally 
do—about half an hour before dinner. To 
put shirt buttons in a shirt in a strange room, 
where you are still uncertain about the posi- 
tion of the furniture, is hazardous. Should 
one roll somewhere, you are likely to become 
the prey of despair. One complete change of 
underwear and two colored shirts will com- 
plete the more intimate part of your toilet. 
The shirts and underwear should occupy one 
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side of your portmanteau, and the evening suit 
and toilet articles the other. Pajamas are 
more handy than nightshirts, especially when 
traveling. They make a species of neglige 
suit for themselves, and, in fact, in the Orient 
the pajama is worn by many men the entire 
summer. The old custom so prevalent in 
England of carrying a dressing-case is not in 
vogue in this country. In fact, the dressing- 
case is very heavy and burdensome, and its 
contents, gold or silver-topped bottles, etc., 
would look very pretty on your dressing- 
table, it you are going to stop over for any 
long period. The three-day visit does not 
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He understands your constitution thoroughly.”’ 


require such elaborate preparations. A pair 
of list slippers should also be taken. Of 
course your slippers, as well as your evening 
pumps, should be wrapped each separately in 
a piece of paper, or you can pack the pumps 
together heel to toe, with the soles upward. 
Your brushes and combs should also be 
wrapped in the same manner in tissue paper. 
For your sponge, tooth and nail brushes you 
should have a little silk bag, which you can 
get very cheaply at any chemist’s, or perhaps 
some fair one may present you with it, worked 
with your monogram. 

Your soap—it is always better to carry your 
own—should be in a metal soap box, also to 
be procured at a small cost. 

Your ties should all be folded and placed 
together wrapped up also. In fact, when your 
bag is unpacked, it should be found to be 
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simply stuffed with paper, after the articles are 
removed. To repeat, each thing should be sep- 
arate and each thing wrapped in tissue paper. 
This may seem a bit fussy, but I know from 
long experience that a little care and trouble 
of this kind will make a man appear at any 
place and under any circumstances just as if 
he had stepped trom a bandbox. Six hand- 
kerchiefs will be all that is necessary to com- 
plete your equipment, although I should ad- 
vise also, in a different line, a smail medicine 
package, in case of illness, and some court 
plaster, to go with your razors, and a pair of 
sharp scissors. 

As I have already said, you will probably 
arrive about an hour before dinner. As soon 
as you can get to your room, your bag must 
be immediately unpacked and everything taken 
out of it. Nothing ruins clothes so much as 
to allow them to remain packed in anything 
but a regulation clothes chest. The toilet 
articles must be placed on the dressing-table 
and on the washstand. You should then re- 
move the paper from the folds of the even- 
ing suit, and place it on the bed with the shirt 
already prepared. On the other side, by the 
pillow, you should lay out, folded, your pa- 
jamas. The other articles you can put in the 
wardrobe and drawers. Remember that 
nothing tends to crease coats so much as 
hanging them up. Men's clothes should 
never be hung. When you go to bed you 
should take your suit.which you have been 
wearing, shake, brush and dust it. After- 
wards fold the trousers, doubling them at the 
second waist button, which give them just 
one fold down the leg and preserves the slight 
crease, now so fashionable, much better than 
any patented machine. Your trousers should 
be then thrown over a chair. Your wiistcoat 
folded once, in half, the inside outside, and 
the coat according to previous directions, and 
both these garments laid on the seat of the 
chair, over the back of which the trousers are 
thrown. It is needless to tell you not to 
leave the suspenders on. Those should 


be folded with the underclothes on another 
chair. 








A PLEA FOR REFORM IN CHURCH GOWNS— 
GRANDE-SEMAINE AT NEWPORT — FULL- 
DRESS DRIVING CLOAK 


4 country church, made fashionable 
during the season by well-known town 
women leaders of Society, atfords 

abundant lines for many convictions not perti- 

nent to anarticle having dress for its chief topic. 

And yet, under that very head, one must admit 

that religion during the season has a “ goodly 

outside.** -In wondrous garb are lilies clothed, 
that, according to Matthew, “toil not, neither 
do they spin.” Their summer raiment is seen 
in its glory, and for the edification of hum- 
bler Christian sisterhood. Up the aisle they 
stream in steady numbers, clad in all the va- 
ried colors of cloud and rainbow. Floating 
draperies of gossamer, gauze and silken fab- 
rics, as well as every conceivable prettiness 
and sheerness that women wear, goes rustling 
by into pews. 

Flower gardens are suspended above, and 
bewildering are they in beauty. Hats and 
bonnets are all abloom, an Eden of roses, with 
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sparklings and glitterings, as if jewels were 
flung on the air. Brilliant is this assemblage 
on prayer bent. Sitting in pretty rows, 
matrons, dowagers and maids, with little vel- 
vet cushions tucked in at their backs, daintily 
dressed feet resting on cushioned stools be- 
low. Perfume of laces and gloves stealing 
languidly on the air like a delicate floating 
incense, and gay fans wafting it to and fro. 
Patiently they follow the risings and sittings, 
and give replies in proper places, and keep 
their countenances properly demure while the 
preacher honestly toils to expound Ye can- 
not serve God and Mammon. 

The sense of humor in woman's devel- 
opment has not been her strong point, so 
there is not the faintest ripple of conscious- 
ness on the bearings of the text. 

Reflections concerning church gowns stole 
in upon me, paradoxical as the term is, for no 
such thing exists as a church gown. We have 
put up most rigid restrictions on dress for 
every social function except church going, and 
take infinite pains to liveuptothem. There 
are gowns proper for balls, weddings, dinners, 
receptions, visits; for traveling, walking, 
riding, driving ; for opera and theatre; clearly 
defined costumes for fencing, wheeling, bath- 
ing, with a sober avoidance of gay apparel in 
attending funerals ; but for the seventh day 
church going, limitations of any kind have 
long, long ago been thrown to the winds. 
The American woman has established the 
custom of wearing her finest and most dressy 
garments when she makesher weekly devotion- 
al visit; and so it has come to pass that the 
new fashions are sought in the sanctuary of 
the Lord, and the stranger is advised to sit in 
a club window and watch the Sunday dress- 
parade, if he would see the beauty and fash- 
ion of the great metropolitan city. 

Is it not time to consider an appropriate 
modification of dress for all church-goers? 
Is it creditable for women, who have the 
power to form castoms good or bad, to con- 
tinue this inconsistency ? Why should not a 
church dress be stamped with the distinctive 
character given to other gowns, and be noted 
for its quiet simplicity, remaining still in 
every other way as elegant as the best of ma- 
terial and the best of makers can turn it out 
to be? Women have outgrown other absurd 
customs with such united determination in the 
past few years that it is in the nature of things 
that they should restore the lost dignity to 
this most sacred of functions, the only one 
whose form and spirit they have abused and 
neglected. 

The grande-semaine of seaside fashionable 
resorts, with their pageantry and success, is 
now a thing of the past, a bubble burst. 
Casino lawns no longer swarm with bevies of 
fair young daughters or lovely matrons, who 
lent them such charm. Closed and silent for 
another twelvemonth are they, when young 
hearts will again awaken each nook and cor- 
ner with their merriment, and make the house 
beautiful with their sweet presence. To 
mountain and lakeside have these pleasure- 
birds flown, to enjoy the new attractions of 
autumn pleasures, long rides, golf, tennis and 
the fascinating wheel. 

Newport, in all its past glories, has had 
nothing to compare with the August grande- 
semaine when great tennis and polo matches 
were played and watched by eager thou- 
sands wrapped in enthusiasm. The long 
stretch of casino lawn was then a garden of 
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moving flowers, a filmy cloud, brilliant in pe- 
lucid diaphonous coloring, unceasingly chang- 
ing inthe sunshine. There were crowds of clear- 
eyed, handsome youths, fresh of heart, fair 
to look upon ; gallant men and men of gallant- 
ry, bearing no fustian flag, if one might judge, 
of conquests petit a petit. 

The white frock held its own supremely, 
whether worn by a slender figure of girlish 
years, or by the perfectly formed young ma- 
tron. Those who were able to adhere strictly 
to a toilette blanche, were the most noticeable 
women, and carried the day. A lovely Mis. 
Moore belonged to that category, and en- 
tranced every eye. Next to white, yellow, 
softly pale, or wearing the brilliancy of canary, 
carried off the honors. Showered with lace ; 
worn by brunette or blonde, it was equally 
becoming. White alpaca skirts nine times 
out of ten had yellow bodices, while those 
made of piqué almost invariably were com- 
bined with rose-colored silk or chiffon waists. 
There were daring ventures in solferino, which 
never looked well, disguised and softened as 
many were. There is something harshly ag- 
gressive about solferino, or its deeper tone, 
magenta, that neither beauty nor grace can 
overcome, Newport's summer beauty, Mrs. 
Delamar, proved that conclusively in a very 
elaborate and beautifully made gown of that 
unhappy shade. 

Russet guipure lace is most effective. A 
charming toilette in pink silk shot with pink, 
had the corsage exquisitely draped with russet 
lace. With it was worn a hat made of the 
same lace, lined with: pink tulle, having great 
pink thistles, some pale, some approaching the 
deep tones of the petunia, all barred with 
black, clustered and set off by a winged bow 
of black ribbon. A lovely yellow crépon 
had its bell skirt strapped its entire circumfer- 
ence with plaited scarfs of white chiffon, end- 
ing at the hem of skirt in a cream lace fringe. 
Bodice of white chiffon scarf, with straps of 
yellow satin ribbon, on which appliqué de- 
signs of lace were artistically wrought. Over 
the bust two short chiffon scarfs hung, with 
lace fringed ends. White rice straw hat, with 
edge of brim wreathed with apple-green straw 
curlings, the width of baby-ribbon. White 
chifton rosettes and quillings, with pretty lace 
wings, made up a ravissante hat, and com- 
pleted a chic toilette. 

Maize-colored lawns are exceedingly fetch- 
ing. A pretty fashion is to introduce narrow 
black velvet ribbon as bordering to lace entre- 
deux. One that I much admired had the full 


skirt laid in broad plaits, with lace insertions | 


between, bordered with this very narrow vel- 
vet. A fichu of yellow lawn, ruffled with 
lace, ivory white, had several rows of velvet 
for beadings. Black satin girdle and gorgette. 
Black hat, curled up at the sides, with bunches 
of small black ostrich tips, and full cluster of 
black osprey in front. Black gloves to elbow. 
Parasol of brilliant turquoise-blue, mounted 
in ebony, inlaid with gold. This note of 
color was intensely harmonious, and the bon 
gout indisputable. 

The parasol may make or mar the ensemble 
of a toilette, and should, in the choosing, be 
no slight matter. There are so few persons, 
comparatively, who possess a really fine sense 
of color, who may be trusted always to strike 
at will a delicious contrast, that the safest and 
most satisfactory method is to carry a black 
or white parasol when we do not happen to 
have one that matches our gown, as has been 
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Figs. 1691, 1698, 1682 and 1692 are French 
models for dressy bodices. : 
Fig 1679—Black jetted lace, biack plumes, 
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1679 


make up the little bonnet. 
Figs. 1693 and 1694 show back and front of 
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gilt aigrette and loops ot Nile-green velvet fancy shoulder cape, to be carried out in plain 


of brocaded silk, satin or velvet. 
Fig. 1644—House gown of soft India silk, 
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trimmed with cascades of lace. 
Fig. 1677—Felt hat, trimmed with wings 
and ostrich feather pompons, 
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the modish fad this summer, in silk, or batiste, 
or chiffon. 

Driving cloaks, covering the entire gown, 
are the proper thing to wear going to club 
entertainments mornings orafternoons. Quite 
simple are some of them, and very grand af- 
fairs are others. Fogs and mists at the sea- 
side injure one’s gowns dreadfully, and the 
best protection is found in charming light- 
weight velvet cloths, in all the lovely tints, and 
generally made with cape or hood. Heavy 
laces, fur borderings, or ruchings of silks, are 
the trimmings, together with the usual pretty 
linings. Brocades, modern and antique, are 
the stuffs most in vogue, for the more superb 
cloaks and their linings vary accordingly. 
The winter fur lining is replaced by silks, 
satins or plushes. Where ribbons are used 
for fastenings on the simpler cloaks, jeweled 
agrafes, antique treasures with kingly histor - 
ies, are the pride of these royal coverings, 
and require maid’s or footman’s constant 
care, and never for a moment leave their 
hands. A large silk bag is often used to 
carry them in. 





PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


THE INTERIOR OF A MODERN FRENCH CHA- 
TEAU—A FICTION HEROINE HOUSE PAR- 
TY—DINING AND TABLE FURNISHINGS—AN 
AMAZING BATHING COSTUME 


Ere I am at length most comfortably 
established, and enjoying in its pleni- 
tude the “vie de chateau,’” which I 
was so enthusiastically describing in a late let- 
ter to Vogue. From morning till noon, and 
from noon till night, there is here a continual 
round of pleasures which leave one barely 
time to think! Riding, boating, swimming, 
hunting, shooting, fishing, playing tennis, 
driving and dancing, we spend our days and 
nights in the mertiest fashion possible. A 
portion of the forest which surrounds Etiolles 
is enclosed by walls, and this gives the Duc 
de X , our charming host, the right to 
shoot on these private preserves all the year 
round if he so wishes it. Both he and his 
lovely wife are great Nimrods, and the ‘ bat- 
tues” which take place here every year are 
celebrated throughout France. 

The chateau is a veritable bijou of the 
purest Renaissance style, and furnished with 
a taste and chic which amount to positive 
genius. My favorite room here is the great 
hall, and as it is absolutely unique so far as 
interior arrangement goes, I cannot resist the 
temptation of giving my readers a short de- 
scription of its beauties. 

To begin with, this hall is of gigantic pro- 
portions, and is paved with green Carara 
marble ; two huge carved mantlepieces face 
each other at both ends, and the middle of 
the floor is occupied by a group due to Car- 
peaux’s chisel, representing six life-sized 
nymphs holding aloft a gracefully curved 
shell from whence rises a sparkling fountain. 
This marble basin is filled with flowering 
aquatic plants, which hang down over the 
edge and droop in multi-colored garlands 
around the somewhat lightly clad statues, 
clothing them with buds and leaves. Thus is 
decency scrupulously preserved, and in be- 
comingly mythological fashion. The walls 
are covered with bona fice Gobelin tapestries 
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of the best epoch, and here and there a trophy 
of arms breaks the monotony of the ‘* coup- 
d’ceil.” The numerous divans, chairs, arm- 


‘ chairs, ottomans and lounges are of myrtle- 


green lampas, and the floor is littered with 
panther and black bear skins. To the left 
and right, against the walls, stands a file of 
bronze Ethiopians mounted on bronze ele- 
phants of the most exquisite workmanship, 
and these dusky riders support alternatively a 
tall bronze lamp and a vase wherein grow su-. 
perb specimens of white rhododendrons in full 
bloom. Ths ideal hall contains, moreover, a 
billiard table, a swing, several silken ham- 
mocks, a game of bagatelle, a grand piano, a 
harmonium, and many other games to while 
away the long evenings and the rainy after- 
noons. 

The Duchess has had an idea which will 
bring about, I am certain, aspeedy and abso- 
lute change in the fashions of to-day. Tired of 
seeing her feminine friends scrupulously fol- 
low the modes imposed by our great Parisian 
couturiers, she made up her mind that, at 
least during a portion of her “ sejour °’ at her 
chateau, she would feast her eyes upon 
something different than the eternal godet 
skirts, puffed sleeves, and ‘‘tutti quanti.’’ In 
order to attain this fortunate result she sent 
out invitations to ten of her prettiest and 
most elegant friends, asking them to spend a 
week at Etiolles, and to personify during the 
entire time of their stay there, at least in 
what concerns their costumé, their favorite 
heroine in fiction or history. I need not add 
that these original invitations were enthusias- 
tically accepted, and at the present moment 
we area funny crowd here, although a very 
good one to look at. Among others there are 
a Diana Vernon,a Marquise de Pompadour, a 
Marie Antoinette, a Charlotte Corday, 
a Queen Elizabeth, a Carmen, a Marguerite, 
and even a Jeanne d’Arc—personifying the 
new woman of that period! I could not 
begin to say how attractive all these pretty 
women are, divested of their nineteenth cen- 
tury uniform, and the best of it all is that they 
are themselves so delighted with this change 
of front that they swear not to submit again 
to ** Madame la Mode’s”’ set rules, each of 
them being now thoroughly determined to 
adopt whatever suits her style of beauty best, 
regardless of anything but her own taste in 
the matter. 

The dinners here are the feature of the 
day, and the chéf so distinguished an ar- 
tist that one cannot but look upon him with a 
veneration bordering on hero-worship. He is 
splendidly seconded by a butler who certainly 
deserves to be given the Legion of Honor, 
were it only for the masterly manner in which 
he decorates the table entrusted to his care. 
Every day he manages to discover some new 
manner of disposing fruit, flowers and bon- 
bons, which makes the coming down to 
meals a moment of pleasurable excitement. 
We make bets with each other as to what 
Robin’s—that is that wonderful man’s 
name—latest invention will be ; but truly, his 
imagination in such matters passes belief ! 
Last night, for instance, there was what the 
Duchess calls *¢ un petit diner,”’ viz: adinner 
of twenty-five covers. When we entered the 
dining-hall a suppressed murmur of delight 
was plainly audible, and I for one could not 
wonder at the effect produced by the abso- 
lutely out-of-the-common decoration of the 
place. It had been a very hot day, and we 
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were all rather exhausted and yearning for 
something cool, a desire which was immedi- 
ately fulfilled by the very looks of the table 
and of its surroundings. Robin had caused a 
lot of lemon-trees in full bloom to be brought 
from the conservatori:s, and had conjured up 
a regular little tropical forest of these fragrant 
bushes, intermingled with feathery green palms 
which concealed the walls. The table itself 
was covered, in lieu of a tablecloth, with some 
shimmering pearl-hued silk, exceedingly bril- 
liant in texture, and the sharp and angular 
folds of which were draped in imitation of an 
iceberg. Thecentre of the festive board was 
occupied by a sheet of glass whereon reposed a 
huge block of jagged ice, half veiled by trail- 
ing branches and clusters of a plant which is 
called the “ ice-plant,’’ and that not without 
reason, for the grayish-green, fleshy foliage of 
this strange growth is, so to speak, crystal- 
ized, and looks as though were it encased in 4 
coating of icicles. The blossoms are irreg- 
ular in shape and of snowy whiteness. But 
it is all very well for me to try and describe 
the appearance of this delicately refreshing 
‘* surtout *’ ; the fact is that it is an impossible 
task. All I can say is that it was unique of 
its kind. In front of each plate was another 
miniature iceberg, likewise adorned with ice- 
plant. The iced soup was served in goblets 
sculptured out of cunningly scooped-out 
blocks of ice. 

The Marquise de C » who is one of 
my fellow-guests here, tells me that the gar- 
den party given in Paris last month by the 
Minister of War, General Zurlinden, and 
Madame Zurlinden, was a decided success. 
The toilettes were, it appears, perfectly 
“ ébouriffantes °’— bewildering and magnifi- 
cent—painted, embroidered and incrusted si'k 
muslin being, however, in a great majority. 
One very pretty little lady belonging to the 
Corps-Diplomatic was swathed from head to 
foot in the soft, clinging folds of a pale pink 
crépe frock, smothered in billowy cascades of 
almost priceless Alencon lace. 

In conclusion, I will say just one wee word 
about the bathing suits worn here. 7 here is 
a broad, blue river which flows right through 
the Park of Etiolles, and every afternoon we 
drive thither to get our swim. Last year’s 
dark serges and short skirts are indeed a thing 
of the past, for—ar.d I suppose this is but en- 
other consequence of the knickerbocker bi- 
cycling mania—the costume adopted for 
bathing by the pretty sex is a rather thick silk 
jersey, made all in one piece like those of the 
men, in dazzling colors, and sewn from one 
end to the other with correspondingly shaded 
crystal beads representing fish-scales. Around 
the waist is tied a remarkably broad silk sash, 
the ends of which fall both in front and be- 
hind, thus in a measure replacing the absent 
skist. This sash matches in hue the coquet- 
tish foulard tied on the head. 

A well-made woman looks to great advan- 
tage in this garb, and gives one the impression 
of being some strange little animal, fantastic 
and attractive in the extreme—a siren, a mer- 
maid, a nix—but oh! what a snare this new 
departure in bathing suits will be to stout and 
to thin women alike! I shudder as I think 
of what we may be forced to contemplate if a 
last flash of good sense does not intervene and 
show these unfortunates the way they should 
go in the matter. 

Com‘esse de Champdoce. 





Paris, August "1895. 
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A ) SUNSAY) 
A warm shampoo with Cuticura Soap, 
and a single application of Cuticura 
(ointment), the great Skin Cure, clear the 
scalp and hair of crusts, scales, and dand- 
| ruff, allay itching, soothe irritation, stim- 

ulate the hair follicles, and nourish the 

roots, thus producing Luxuriant Hair, 
with a clean, wholesome scalp. 


Sold throughout the world. Potrer Drve « Cuem, 
“vuxpe., Sole Proprieturs, Boston, U. 8. A. 


Refreshing. delicious and softening to the 
skin. Lathers freely; lasts long. Preferred 
by our grandmothers: we may safely follow. 
them. ld by ali dealers. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Sole Agents, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Ask for Wm. Rieger’s Nirvana Perfumes. 
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There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


|COLUMBIAS 


4nd others 





BICYCLE SHOE 


“Fits and Feels like a Glove”’ 


Made of “Prince of India” leather, cele- 
brated for softness and wearing qualities. § 
Patent Lace Fastener secures shoe without « 
tying. . Flexible corrugated soles. Combines 
style with perfect comfort. All sizes, all 
widths. For men and ladies, Sold by shoe 
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Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
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and sporting goods dealers everywhere. ‘ : 7 : 
by arg tne nny op Ye Look for it. $ alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
Black, $3.00 ... Tan, $3.50 : world produces. Other bicycles sell 
g for less, but they are not Columbias. 
Cc. H. FARGO & CO. MFRS. ¢ pore ware, 60., suneveRD, Gon. 
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You See Them 
Everywhere 
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A necessity for the TOILET in warm weather is = 


faa MENNEN’S Borated Taicum = 
will of course include a visit to 


TOILET POWDER, 2 D°™ pitt cours snctades visto 


MENNEN'S Soeur Oe aren (where the styles are set), 
ipgpaTED TAl ENDORSED BY HIGHEST MEDICAL 
pv YN AUTHORITIES. A SKIN TONIC. = THE “LIBERTY’’ FURNISHINGS. 
Positively relieves Chafed Skin, = Trade Mark Regd. 
ese a. See, See = ( English Stuffs for Hangings & Furniture: ) 
lighttul after shaving. Makes the = Proper Foreign Papers for Walls: f 
Quaint & Comfortable Chairs & Settles : j 


skin smooth and healthy and beauti- = : 
fies the complexion. FOR INFANTS = Tae ** Nieu Amsterdam "’ Blue Delft Ware. 





oe TRIP TO NEW YORK 


for a leisurely look through 


Peete 





NEWARK, N. J. 


= = t f 5 $. 
STM © all parts of the State 


pine-tar and glycerine. Packer's Tar Soap is constantly prescribed in the 
It allays itching, soothes, heals, refreshes, and leaves 


Packer’s 
T It combines the prinp emt and cleansing qualities of a well-made 

ar vegetable-oil soap, with the antiseptic, ba! .mic, and emollient properties of 
Ss “os” ERUPTIVE TROUBLES, 
2o0ap DANDRUFF, BALDNESS, Etc. 

the skin soft and smooth. 
A LUXURY FOR BATHING AND SHAFIPOOING. 

The Packer [lfg. Co., = - - New York. 





| assist callers. 


an cro oe piste os by = | BG Not Sampled nor Catalogued, | 
> 7 | pReE, |= | JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & CO., | 42d St. West, 
pomcedyepeniag. 8 Mme -emag B NEW YORK. , at 5th Ave. | 


? GERHARD MENNEN C0.,= | Wall Papers & Liberty Pabrics— Carriage Free | 


The Standard | 
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ee CUT GLASS 


Our strictly moderate prices 
prevail in our Cut Glass Depart- 
ment—the same as throughout 
our entire store. You can make 
your selections here from the 
largest stock in the city, and 
save 25 per cent. 

Would you like our Illustrated 
Catalogue No. 5-F? 





THIRTY=-ONE 
INFORMATION 
BUREAUS. 


Each of the city ticket offices of the 
New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad in New York, Brooklyn, Al- 
bany, Troy, Montreal, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati and San Francisco is an In- 
formation Bureau—31 in all. 

Complete information in regard to 
rates and routes for reaching the principal 
health and pleasure resorts of America 
can be obtained free; also information 
regardinz principal hotels at such resorts, 
their rates, accommodations, &c., &c. 

We havea greai variety of books and 
pictures descriptive of the hotels and their 
surroundings. Agents are always glad to 


A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of New York 
Central Books and Etchings will be sent free, post- 
paid, en receipt of a one-cent stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New Yort. 
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It may pay you to con- | 
| sult them before laying out your route. | 


Patterns | 


any of the | 
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Jor sale | 


MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. | 


3 E. 19th Street, New York. 





Send for sample copy of the Improved L’ Art. 
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Every cloud has a 
silver lining” 


Every dress should 
have a 


NvuBIAN 


Fast Black 
Cotton Lining 











Knowing women " always use this 
Jining on account of its superior 
quality and fast color. :: :: so: 


Positively unchangeable, and will 
not crock or discolor by perspira- 
tion. For Sale at all Dry Goods 
Stores. 
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Look for this on the selvage ef 
every yard. 
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The Pansy 
CorsetCom- 
pany, for 
over 29 
years at 
. 2s 2 
Broadway, 
have re- 
moved to 
more com- 
modious 
quarters at 





903 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 
New York. 


THE PANSY CORSETCOMPANY 





Yo Essence 


Ruine + Viotets 


(Name Registered. ) 





THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


Wonderfully true to nature 
and more lasting than any 
other scent of its name. A 

specialty par excellence. 
m™ All the rage in Europe at 
the present time. 


Be sure that you get the 


» “Ho, 471i Rhine Violets” 


MULHENS & KROPFP, New York, U. S. Agenta 


pheekeast KAFFEEBROD. 
BEVERAGE 

This Bread Coffee is nourishing, supporting, up- 
building. It isthelong-sought breakfast and supper 
peverage for children, and for adults in whom tea 
and coffee cause nervousness, Samples free at our 
offices, and sent by mail for postage. 
HEALTH FOOD CO., 61 Fifth Avenue. 


Beauty 1s brightened by the continuous use of 
the great complexion purifier 


B-A-N-A-D-O-B Skin Soap. 




























Fig. 1681—Autumn novelty goods costume 
with revers ot yellow cloth, and fancy silk vest 
combining colors of dress material and revers. 

Fig. 1676——Bertha of black insertion and jet. 


Hat of white felt, trimmed with black ostrich autumn wraps and hats. 

tips and yellow roses. Figs. 1678, 1697 and 1696 are models for 
Fig. 1695— Model for house gown. tennis, wheeling and yachting costumes. The 
Figs. 1675, 1680 and 1643—Show early bicycling costume should not be made as wide 
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in the skirt as it appears inthe drawing. The 
object in distending the skirt in the drawing 
is to make clearer the mode! after which it is 
made. 






















| IVORY SOAP 


99 4400 PURE 


Elisabeth R. Scovil in her book, 





“The Care of Children,” 


recommends the use of Ivory Soap for bathing infants, and 


says: 


“There is no particular virtue in Castile Soap, which has 


long been consecrated to this purpose.” 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co., Cin’Ti. 
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IN CASH PRIZES 
To New York Ledger Readers. 


In No, 36 of the New York Ledger, dated Sept. 
14, we begin a wonderfully interesting story, en- 
titled 


The Mystery of the Inn by the Shore. 


By Miss Florence Warden, 
Author of ** The House on the Marsh.”’ 


The interest is centered on a deep and puzzling 
mystery. The absorbing fascination which is given 
to this story on account of the mystery has led the 
editors of the Ledger to make the offer of $1,000 in 
Cash Prizes, to be awarded to the parties first 
sending us either the true explanation of the mys- 
tery or the explanations that are nearest to the true 
solution. 

The money will be divided into 36 prizes as 
follows : 


One prize of........ $500. .$500 
Five prizes of...... 50.. 250 
Ten prizes of....... 15.. 150 
Twenty prizes of.. 5.. 100 

$1,000 


Please remember that this $1,000 in Cash 
Prizes will be awarded, divided as above, even if 
we do not receive one true solution. Just as sure 


as we receive 36 answers, the 36 Cash Prizes will 


be given to the best 36 answers—not necessarily | 


correct answers. 
The readers of the Ledger competing for these 


Cash Prizes can send in as many explanations of 


the mystery as they wish, but each explanation must 
be on a coupon taken from a copy of the New York 
Ledger. 

The New York Ledger is issued simultaneously 
all over the country. Hence,in order to be fair to 
all competitors, the time of each explanation will be 
recorded according to the post-office stamp indicat- 
ing the date on which the letter containing it wa; 
mailed. 


The complete explanation of the distribu- 
tion of these Cash Prizes will be found in 
—_ 36 of the New York Ledger, dated Sept. 

th, which contains the opening chapters 

“ The llystery of the Inn by the Shore,’’ 
ond the Coupon. 


The Ledger is for sale by all newsdealers, price 
five cents per copy. Your newsdealer will order it 
for you if he has not got it 

Your postmaster or your newsdealer will take 
your subscription for the Ledger for one year or for 
six months, $2 per year, $1 for six months. If a 
newsdealer or a postmaster is not handy, send your 
money direct to Robert Bonner’s Sons, corner Will- 
iam and Spruce Sts., New York. 

Address all inquiries for further information in 
regard to the $1,000 in Cash Prizes to 


Prize Story Editor, NEW YORK LEDGER, 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, Ledger Building, New York. 
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A babe in the house is a well spring of pleasure. 
When you bathe the baby use 
§-A-N-A-D-O-R Skim Soap. 
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= Underwear 


euld you wear underwear of co 
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Jor, under dressing. 
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H ic Underwear Co. 
Janes vee Broadway, New York, 
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ride a wheel in the =x t. ¢. unless you put the is 
LIGHT’’ Lantern on your Bicycle, then 
you can ride any hour in the twenty-four you wish—and 
safe from bodily injury, soiled clothing and wreckage. Take 
nochances. It burns unmixed kerosene ten hours. Throws 
a light that is a light, forty feet. 
nickeled lamp having central draft, diagonal wick, etc. 

All cycle dealers will acknowledge that it is the only 
perfect light, but if they won’t supply you, write us. 

List price $5.00. Circular free. 
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No matter what burner 
or lamp you use, do you get 
the right chimney for it ? 

Write Geo 
Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, for “ In- 


dex to Chimneys.” 


Pearl glass, pearl top, 
tough 1008 
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Absorbs Like a 
Sponge. 
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Oporless Antis 
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Dress Shield 


Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 


. 
Amolin Powder 
(A new coal tar product.) 
The Onlly (orc ian3'postive deoderent 
een nnee = for Dress Shields, etc. 








soothing, healing, anti- 
fy New septic . . 

for scalding, chafing and 
Remedy all skin irritations of iitents 


or Adults 
Infinitely Superior to Talcam Preparations. 


Shields and powder at allnotion cownters. All 
druggists keep the powder. Sample box of pow- 
der or pair of Shields mailed for 25e. 


New York Shield Co. ,166 Greene St., 
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Vogue Binding Cases 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hoid- 
ot Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 


address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
ms hiss peri 
asuperior 
binder, with nocut- 
ting, punching or 
de facement the 
~~ pecessitated. 
t light x A 
and 2 
like 3 bound vol- 
ume, 





ing thisteen copies | 


ly packed to any | 


A Macbeth | 


banasomely — 


‘* The 
Bugbear 
of stiffening is 
that they will 
cut through 
the skirt 
braids.” 
She’s_ mis- 
taken, ¢hey 


e cant cut 
through the 


“So. 7. & mM.” 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Send for samples. showing labels and material, 
tothe S.H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699. New York City 


**S.H.& M.’° Dress Stays arethe Best. 














For Binding 
Skirts 
there is no substitute 

, Worsted Braid. 
Always insist on GOFP’S. 


FAIR WOMEN 


jrom 
VOGUE 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies 






| of New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 


Richmond, and other American cities, 

originally published in Vogue and now 

gathered into one volume. 
This volume—an exquisite example of 
bookmaking—printed in color, on fine 
plate paper, and bound in cloth, sent, 
postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely 
packed in a box—on receipt of price, 
$3.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New Tork, 
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{ \Fig.”. 1637—Dinner gown of silver figured 
auze, over green satin slip Sleeves and 
epaulettes of the gauze over pink. Shoulder 
straps and girdle of black satin ribbon. 
Figs. 1635, 1638 (and the last figure on page 
1634) are drawings of gown worn at an early 
autumn garden party. They contain hints for 

















pretty street and home costumes. 

Fig. 1641— Wood-color crépon. Skirt 
trimmed with band of jet laid between rows 
ef brown satin ribbon. Bertha, écru lace; 
stock and belt, brown satin ribbon. 

Fig. 1642—French model for girl of ten. 
Cuffs should be added, and the frock carried up 


(, Gy 
MYX 
sy } \ 


1640 


so as to cover the throat. 

Fig. 1636—Fancy novelty cloth costume, 
with very gay and large plaided vest. Felt 
sailor. 

Fig. 1639—Blue cloth gown, with slashed 
bertha, bands, and sash ends of Oriental em- 
broidery in reds, blues, purples, lavenders, 


176 





blacks and browns, without any admixture or 
gold or silver. 

Fig. 1640—Pale green, light quality wool 
goods, trimmed with rows of heavy insertion 
on écru, The blouse bodice may be either of 
the green cloth or of plaided or other fancy 
silk, 
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MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


PEEP INTO SOME BOXES REVEALS SMALLER 
SLEEVES AND NARROWER SKIRTS—WHITE 
THE FASHIONABLE ‘** COLOR’’—SATIN MIR- 
OIR—RIBBON CORSETS 


T is always interesting to the feminine 
eye to be present at the opening of the 
trunks of an up-to-date woman just 

returned from the hands of the Parisian and 
Viennese milliners, particularly when the 
intent of the visit was for the proper filling 
of said trunks, 

Such a treat I have recently had, and I am 
glad to share it with Vogue readers. 

As one gown after another made its début 
from its soft and well-cushioned bed of soft 
piper, yards of tape, and innumerable pins of 
many varieties—the simple construction of 
which is a profession—I was impressed by 
the dimension of the skirts and sleeves, 
for the best houses now consider that grace 
is lacking where each godet or each ripple 
is denied its proper individuality, as has been 
the result when the fullness was excessive. 

The sleeves, likewise, are more conserva- 
tive, and do not now require a trunk for 
each individual pair. This is the fiat that 
has gone forth from the French creators of 
fashion ; but whether American women con- 
form remains to be proven. The designers 
in all the French houses say : ** We make 
very full skirts and large sleeves only for 
Americans.’’ There are many little points 
of advantage our women seem slow to adopt 
from their French sisters. 

A French woman always wears her shoes 
and her gloves more than ample in size, con- 
tending it decreases the size and increases the 
beauty of both. A glove if worn two 
sizes larger than could be used, makes the 


hand soft and white, and has less the air of 


the bourgeois. 

Last winter Mme. Réjane brought this 
forcibly to my notice. It was the quint- 
essence of grace and ease with which she put 
on and removed her gloves—one cannot do 
it unless they are ample in size; then, too, 
one is not smart unless thus gloved and shod. 

This is quite a détour, but one must know 
how to wear things. The most choice gar- 
ments lose their elegance if they are not 
worn with a ** native-sure-and-to-the-man- 
net-born air’’; but, to return to cur sub- 
ject. 

White is the proper color (or absence of 
color) for the lining of all varieties of out- 
side garments, whether tailor-made or other 
wise. Plain satin seems to have supplanted 
the figured designs, 

Satin miroir is a new material which has 
great possibilities, and its cost will keep it 
elegant. It has the same sheen as the miroir 
velvet, and also a watered or sunset effect. 

The new corsets appealed to me. At last 
a decorative corset has been created. They 
are made of ribbon. Two ribbons of con- 
trasting colors, but of the same variety and 
an inch wide, are stitched together to give 
the necessary strength, and also to form the 
lining. 

These double ribbons are placed one after 
the other in rows—about twelve or fifteen in 
all—quite a quarter of an inch apart. 

The whalebones, enclosed in ribbon cas- 
ings (the same color as the lining), are sewed 
to these double strips of ribbon, thus keeping 
them in place. Long napped plush, the 
same shade as the lining ribbon, covers the 
wrong side of the ‘‘steels,’’ and also forms 
a sort of belt at the waist line, which 
strengthens as well as softens its contact with 
the body. In this case one of these cuirasses 
extraordinary was composed of cream moiré 
feather-edged ribbon, with the same variety 
of ribbon in light blue on the reverse or lin- 
ing side. Blue silk lacers to match, and 
cream lace and ribbons composed the con- 
ventional trimming at the top and at the 
bottom of the corset. 

The other was of black satin ribbon, lined 
with a coral pink, with pink silk Jacers and 
trimmings of black lace and pink No. 1 
ribbon. 

The small spaces between the rows of 
double ribbon serve as ventilators, as it were, 
thus admitting the air. The cotile and satin 
heretofore used seemed to act as non-conduc- 
tors ofthis most essential element to comfort 
and to cleanliness as well. Because of their 





attractive appearance, as well as the comfort 
they promise the wearer, I predict for the 
new corsets much fashionable favor and suc- 
cess. 

White petticoats, which are again worn, are 
made full, and much ruffled with lace and 
open-work embroidery, such as our grand- 
mothers used to make. 

Dainty sets of lingerie in shades of helio- 
trope, pink and blue batiste, nainsook or 
cambric, were all fascinating in their way; 
but space forbids a further description of the 
many and varied articles carefully folded in 
fragrant odors and of the fair owner. 






WHAT THEY READ 


BY HERMANN SUDERMANN 
TRANSLATED BY LILY HENKEL 


THE WISH, 


Ere it not for the thirty-page bio- 

\ \ graphical introduction by Elizabeth 
Lee, which is prefixed to this 

story, the unsuspecting reader might have 
read it, with more or less interest, as 
an unusually gloomy specimen of the regular 
fantastically sentimental and German novel, 
with the usual hard, narrow-minded parents, 
the usual rough and surly hero, the usual 
compromise heroine, and the usual hatred 
and quarrels as a prelude to a consuming 
passion. And as sucha story of a morbid 
type, it is neither better nor worse than 
most, though, to use one of its own 
phrases, “the atmosphere of the sick- 
* lies **heavily upon’’ it “ like a 


room 
suffocating cloth.’’ It teaches no possible 


lesson, as its hero and heroines instead 
of trying te do their duty and cour- 
ageously face sorrows and trials such as 


come into most peoples lot, go howling and 
moaning about, pitying themselves to 
an extent which becomes ridiculous, and 
turns possible pity into contempt. Neither 
can any clear-headed, sound-hearted being 
enter with any sympathy into the neutral 
agonies of the heroine, who kills herself be- 
cause during her sister’s last illness, the wish 
had flashed through her mind that the sister 
might die, she being in love with the sister's 
hushand, who turns to her for comfort after 
his wife’s death, and who has no sooner been 
consoled by the assurance of her love, than 
we find him on the floor, having pulled the 
bed, on which her corpse was lying, down 
about his ears in his grief. This, we are 
assured (in the introduction), is powerful ; 
most people would call it crazy, and as for 
the hysterical self-accusations of the poor 
demented girl, everyone who has ever exam- 
ined his conscience in the light of a sane 
and sober knowledge of right and wrong 
knows that a thousand thoughts, impulses 
and temptations pass through the mind, 
which, as long as they are not acted upon, 
no judge, human or divine, would consider 
crimes ; and while hysteria is lamentably 
common among women, there ‘s nothing in 
that fact sufficient to raise it to the dignity 
of a problem. 

We suspect, however, that Mr. Suder- 
mann is in the category of those who may 
well pray to be delivered from his friends ; 
in sentimental Germany—and possibly in 
Boston—it may be easy to get up a ** Suder- 
mann Society’’ (which we are gravely told 
‘does not exist yet! ’’) and to encourage the 
kind of cultus the introduction so loudly 
proclaims. To the unprejudiced mind it 
seems as if some lurking doubt of his real 
worth must be the cause of all this trumpet- 
blowing, none of which was necessary in the 
case of Kipling, who is cited in Mrs. Lee’s 
group of ‘* young novelists of extraordinary 
talent,’’ along with Barrie, Paul Margueritte, 
Marcel Prévost, Maeterlinck, oh! ye gods! 
—Fuldaand Sudermann. But talk seems to 
be a distinguishing characteristic of the dé- 
cadents, 2s is amply exemplified by both 
the biographer and her author, for his char- 
acters, as she frankly owns, ‘‘ta’k a great 
deal and do next to nothing;”’ and, as a 
rule, it is talk which leads nowhere and 
proves nothing, for after eulogising Suder- 
mann in many pages, as ‘* ranking with the 
greatest masters in all countries,’’ she nulli- 
fies all her praise of his pessimism, his grovel- 
ing realism, his bitterness and his apparent 
disbelief in all goodness, by quoting as the 








maxim by which all novelists should be gov- 
erned, Joubert’s dictum that “ fiction has no 
business to exist unless it is more beautiful 
than reality.”’ 

This The Wish is decidedly not; what 
is real in it is sordid, coarse and unpleasant ; 
what is unreal is morbid, hysterical and de- 
basing. 

It would be manifestly unfair to judge of 
the writer’s style by the translation, which is 
baldly correct, without grace or fluency, and 
is marred by awkward literalisms and a gen- 
erally German turn of phrase. ‘The descrip- 
tions of ‘East Prussian village and country 
life are interesting, but too few in number, 
and, doubtless, in the original the style is 
good. If nothing had been claimed for it, 
the story might have been dismissed in a 
sentence as a powerful and disagreeable tale 
told in too minute and too realistic detail, 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


TALES OF SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS. BY AM- 
BROSE BIERCE 


Studies in cowardice might have served as 
a descriptive sub-title to this book, for of 
the nineteen brief sketches contained in the 
volume no less than nine culminate in 
death from sheer fear. The idea that such 
a death is possible, and even common among 
men, seems to be the very first article in Mr. 
Bierce’s literary creed ; the second, that to 
be a ‘strong writer’’ it is necessary to pile 
on the horrors thick and fast. Nothing 
more ghastly and, to say the truth, revolt- 
ing than the sketch entitled Chickamauga 
could easily be found, yet this iteration and 
urgency of ghastliness fails in its due effect 
by its very exaggeration. 

A dramatic incident like A Horseman in 
the Sky, and a possible happening like The 
Affair of Coulter’s Notch, might pass muster 
if read singly in the columns of a paper, 
but to heap up the agony of gore and cow- 
ardice without a single relieving touch is to 
fail of producing the desired thrill. Mr. 
Bierce should apply himself to the careful 
study of the masters in the art of the horrible, 




















and see with what restraint Poe, de Quincey 
Halleck and Kipling use their colors, and 
how surely the flesh creeps and the hair of 
the scalp stirs under the spell of the House 
of Usher, What Was It? or The 
the Passage. The sketch of the hanging in 
an occurence at Owl Creek Bridge is de- 
cidedly the best of these stories, but on the 
whole the judgment of ‘the chief publish- 
ing houses of the country,’’ who ‘denied 
existence to ’’ this book, will probably be en- 
dorsed by the public. Mr. Bierce may 
develope into a good writer if he takes him- 
self sternly in hand and learns to vary his 
theme, but as yet the American Kipling has 
not appeared. ( Lovell Coryell & Co.) 


BOG MYRTLE AND PEAT. BY S. R. CROCKETT 


These sketches do not deal so exclusively 
with things Scottish as the title would lead 
one to suppose. There isa sketch of ad- 
venture among Italian lakes, an Arctic ad- 
venture, a London scene, and an experience 
in Paris i in 1870, while not all of the others 





CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 
Rounp Hats anp Bonnets 


AND 


THe Duwnriap SitK UMBRELLA. 


Lapies’ 


178 AND 180 FIFTH AVE., 
bet. 22d and 23¢ Sts., 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt 5t., 
PALMER House, CHICAGO, 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
A Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities, 


-New York. 


** I cannot speak too enthusiastically of what 
my dressmaker has done for the last two sea- 


sons. All the former annoyances of heavy 


sleeves (which are also very hot in warm 
weather) has been done away with, and it is 
such pleasure to me to use no special care of 
the skirt when riding or boating as I am sure 
every fold will instantly disappear the moment 
I walk.” 

‘What different materials do you use to 


accomplish this ?*” 
‘* Why, really the same, only you know the 


American Hata Ciotu Co.--I believe that is the 


name—make one grade of linings so thin as 
not to be objectionable to the finest white ma- 
yerial even, and then the heavier grades which 
are just as suitable for winter use as for sum- 
mer, and all their styles in either gray, black or 
white.” 

** How much does this really add to the weight of the skirt without any lining ?* 

‘“* My dressmaker says that an entire skirt if it were made up 2s a separate skirt of seven yards would 
weigh but 12 ounces, and if one should use their 170 / 3 it is almost as light as air itself 

‘Why, these figures are new to me ; what do they mean?” 

**I took pains to investigate that, and their 10 / 4, 10/5 and 98 / 3 is the style usually used for skirts 
and can be had in either gray or black, though of course they make heavier grades, principally used by 
tailors." 

“‘Tither the 84 73, 14613, 17013, 124/14 or 200/ 4, is all right for thin sleeves, so that if the dealer 
has not all these styles he ought to have one surely.” 

**T am very glad for this infomation, for I confess that while I have been forced t« follow the fashion, 


it has been at great discomfort, especially in the hot weather, with what I have had used for linings ; and 
I had really no knowledge of these difierent grades, or in fact that Hark CLoTH Criwo.tne was really the 


perfect doris to be used for both skirts and sleeves."’ 





Hair Cloth jae, 


Crinoline | 
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| Ask your It Lasts Wedo not 
Dealer sell at 
for Ours Forever Retail 





CHARLES FE. PERVEAR, Agent. 
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have the reek of the peat smoke which the 
reader feels himself entitled to expect. 

There is pleasant reading in them, and 
some of them, notably a Scottish Sabbath, 
The Old Tory, John Arniston’s Conscience, 
Kit Kennedy, and one or two others, are of 
the right kind of stuff, but for the most 
part they seem more like studies and experi- 
ments toward more serious work, of the kind 
which, when done in red chalk by Michael 
Angelo, may command a fabulous price, but 
in pen and ink by Mr. Crockett—well, not 
quite so much. 

We would rather wait a longer interval 
between our opportunities to read Mr. 
Crockett’s writing, and then have, if possi- 
ble, another Lilac Sunbonnet. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 


IN THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. BY GEORGE 


GISSING 


If Mr. Gissing writes to prove that real- 
ism, as he conceives it, is quite compatible 
with excitement, and need not be the dreary 
drivel which usually passes current under 
that name ; that the sordid, vulgar lives of 
stupid, low-bred, commonplace people may 
yet be full of complications which are almost 
thrilling, and of the kind of interest usually 
known as romantic ; in short, if the author 
writes to show that human _ nature is 
‘Call of a piece,” whether among lords 
and ladies or people who live in Cam- 
berwell, he certainly proves his thesis. But 
beyond this it would be difficult to trace the 
purpose of his books. They are interesting, 
but their almost unrelieved pessimism calls 
forth the cry of cui bono at every page, and 
while at one time he seems to be setting 
forth in the most forcible way the dangers 
of the Higher Education as he conceives it— 
that smattering of ill-digested information, 
which serves only to make a shallow girl 
conceited, discontented and useless. At 
another he seems bent on proving that the 
same kind of girl under the old-fash- 
ioned domestic system turned out just 
as vain, as restless and as worthless as her 
half-cultured One longs to bring 
Mr. Gissing in contact with some bright, 
wholesome, practical women whose intel- 
lectual digestions have been proven against 
the two opposite dangers of surfeit and star- 
vation. And yet one reads on to the end, 
with the deepest interest in all the foolish, 
ill-regulated, clever and unlucky women he 
chooses to portray, and in the fate to which 
they usually succumb, (D. Appleton & Co.) 


sister. 


MASTER AND MAN, BY LEO TOLSTOI 


Without sharing the somewhat hysterical 
admiration of Mr. Robert Chambers, whose 
preface precedes Tolstoi’s simple 
sketch, and without falling into the other 
extreme, despising and condemning a writer 
who is often incomprehensible, wordy and 
not of our opinion, we must be allowed 
occasionally to enjoy one of Tolstoi’s tales 
from the old and almost forgotten standpoint 
of what interests and amuses. Were it not 
for the obligation now laid upon us, the 
tiresome task of motive seeking, the neces- 
sity of discovering hidden meanings and 
occult teaching in everything because at 
some time or other ‘the Master”’ has an- 
nounced his intention of preaching a sermon 
in the guise of fiction, how enjoyable these 
little sketches would be, as life-like pictures 
of Russian life and customs, scenes, charac- 
ters and adventures! How vivid the char- 
acter drawing, how clear and graphic the de- 
lineation of the dreary snow-covered village, 
the warm, crowded dwelling-room, the peas- 
ants, men and women, the noble horse—the 
storm which engulfs them! And if we abso- 
lutely must have a moral, why there is the 
simple, obvious one, which he who runs may 
read—no new lesson for the student of human 
nature—of the good which is in every man, 
no matter how obscured by avarice, selfish- 
ness or drunkenness, and perhaps this is what 
‘*the Master’’ means and not all the subtle, 
occult, deep and incomprehensible things— 
so far above all our heads—which Mr. 


fulsome 


Chambers and Mr. Howells persist in attribu- 
ting tohim. There is a lurking twinkle in 
the old man’s eye, which we can fancy being 
evoked by some of the extravagant rhapso- 
dies of adulation on the part of his self- 
constituted disciples. 

At all events, Master and Man is well 
worth reading, though there are careless 
slips in the translation. (F, Tennyson 
Neely.) 





SOME NEW AUTUMN FABRICS 


(From $1 to $2 per yard.) 
a of the new autumn suitings have 


suggestions of richly tinted autumn- 

leat colorings, which peep out shyly 
through the dark browns, blues and greens 
of their groundwork. Some of them are 
flecked with threads of orange, red or yel- 
low shining through the new shades of blue 
and invisible green, which form their chief 
tone. A charming example shows a loosely 
woven, heavy woolen fabric of invisible green, 
flecked with Indian red, orange and light 
green, the whole surface roughened and 
raised by little rings of shining black wool. 
It is forty-five inches in width, and may be 
purchased for $1.75 per yard. In this same 
weave were seen examples in dark brown, 
flecked with orange and light blue, dark blue 
with tiny specks of red, écru and lighter 
blue, and navy. blue flecked with Indian red, 
orange, and touches of green. In all these 
the surface is made soft and glossy by the 
raised rings, which seem to be loosened 
threads twisted in the groundwork. 

New Scotch friezes suitable for traveling 
wear, woven in their natural colors, are fifty 
inches wide, and sell for $1 per yard. An 
example shows a mixture of tan and gray, 
rather coarsely woven, forming a check. 
The tendency toward roughness of weave is 
marked this year, and is shown not only in 
wools of basket and honeycomb weave, but 
in most of the newly imported suitings. In 
these some new colorings are shown in greens, 
Havana browns and ruby tints, woven with 
black. They are in width forty-six inches, 
and are marked at $1.35 per yard. Very 
handsome are the checked wools in soldier 
blue, seal-brown, hunter’s green and Indian 
red. These colors form their groundwork, 
and they are crossed by black bars forming a 
plaid, and with their bourette threads raised 
in little rings, making a rich and warm sur- 
face. The price of these goods, which are 
forty-six inches in width, is $2 per yard. 

Heavy Scotch serges in blue, brown and 
gray, forty-six inches wide, sell for $1.45 
per yard. Those of American make, of the 
same width, are $1. Some beautiful broad- 
cloths, in ruby red, brown, navy blue and 
dark green, exquisite in texture, and also of 
American manufacture, were shown for 
$1.50 and $1.75 per yard, and measuring 
fifty-two inches in width, 


JAPANESE SCREENS 


(From $1.50 up to $400.) 


Brilliant colors, picturesque paintings and 
artistic embroideries are all to be seen in the 
various collections of Japanese screens now 
on view in some of the shops. Much skill is 
lavished on some of the cheaper screens, as, 
for instance, a four-fold, five and one-half foot 
paper screen, the panels of which are of the 
palest blue, with hand-paintings consisting of 
sprays of cherry and apple blossoms, which 
may be bought for $2.50. When made with 
cleth backs these screens cost $3.75. The 
same sized screen, made of black cloth, with 
panels of flowers embroidered in colored silks, 
is $5. Asuperb screen, marked at $20, is 
four-fold, five and one-half feet high, with 
panels of white satin embroidered in differ- 
ent designs of wistaria in natural colorings. 
Sixteen dollars are asked for a screen, same 
size as above, the panels of which are black 
velvet embroidered with gold in various Jap- 





anese designs. The same in black satin, 
similarly embroidered, is $13.50. In colored 
satin many examples are shown, some em- 
broidered in silver, some in gold, others in 
colored silks, and they range in price from $14 
to $20 when they are five and a half feet 
high, and made with four panels. When 
the embroidery is very elaborate or done in 
gold bullion, they increase greatly in price, 
some of them reaching the $200 mark. 
One of the most remarkable screens seen 
has a red lacquer frame with raised gold and 
copper decorations ; the panels were of black 
satin with paintings of chrysanthemums in 
scattered bunches. The back of the screen 
was also of satin, and embelished with land- 
scape paintings. The price was $400, the 
lacquer being of the finest quality. Large 
paper screens, mounted in wood, were seen in 
every variety, some of them being simply 
decorated, and in very good taste. They are 
four-fold and range in price from $1.50 to $3. 

Panels of silk or satin, embroidered with 
colors in floral designs, or worked in gold and 
silver in landscape decorations, are sold singly, 
and vary in pricefrom $2 upto $20. Frames 
of wood, or of bamboo, are made to order in 
any pattern or size. 

Pretty three-fold fire screens, with bamboo 
frames, and with gold embroidery on Japan- 
ese damask, are thirty-six inches high, and 
may be purchased for $2. Bamboo fire 
screen frames range in price from 75 cents 
up to $6, according to size and decoration. 


IN BEHALF OF THE FOUR-FOOTED 
VICTIMS OF HUMAN CRUELTY 


Ometimes it is an unluckly frightened 
\ dog hounded by the silly cry of mad 
dog, or a homeless, persecuted cat, 
which appeals to one’s sympathy. Two in- 
cidents come to mind as I write, each char- 
acteristic. 

One winter day I had been riding and was 
on my way home in my hat and habit, and 
thick ulster, when I noticed a crowd of tur- 
bulent small boys, and stones being thrown 
at some object in their midst. Of course I 
plunged into the fray, making a way for 
myself with my crop, with which, when I 
found the stones were aimed at a dog, I did 
not hesitate to lay about me pretty freely. 
Crouched in a corner, at the foot of some 
stone steps, leading into a garden above the 
level of the street, was a half-grown New- 
foundland, bleeding from a cut from a sharp 
stone, and quivering with terror and loneli- 
ness. I stooped to pat the poor creature and 
heard the usual outcry of ** Take care, lady ! 
he’s mad !”’ 

My language was more forcible than choice, 
I am afraid, while I rebuked this foolish cry. 
The dog was hot, terror-stricken and har- 
rassed,' but not mad, nor likely to be, unless 
driven so by torture. The crowd of children 
and half-grown lads slunk away, partly before 
my excited harangue, partly before the sight 
of a policeman, already feeling for his re- 
volver. With him I reasoned earnestly : 

‘¢ The dog is no more mad than you or I. 
Sick and hurt he is ; but in that case it is not 
your duty, but that of Bergh’s men to care 
for him.”’ 

‘¢ He looks queer, lady. And if he’s a 
menace to the children, I must kill him.”’ 

** Not half such a menace to the children 
as the children to him.”’ 

The poor creature had crept along beside 
me, and now took refuge in our vestibule ; 
and having extracted a promise from the po- 
liceman to do nothing before three o’clock 
(it was now noon), by which time I under- 
took to have an S. P. C, A. officer there, 
I left the dog under the care of our janitor, 
a very humane man, and, ‘‘ accoutred as I 
was, plunged in ’’ to a street car to go to the 
Society’s headquarters. 

There I secured the promise of an officer 
in an hour's time, and hurried home, re- 
membering on my way that no food had yet 
been provided for my afflicted protégé, so I 
stopped at a butcher shop opposite my home. 
While discussing my dog case with the 
butcher, a notable defender of animals, 


whose children have done good service to 


the cause, we all stood looking across at th: 
dog as he lay on our steps. 

A grocer’s boy with a basket on his ar: 
came whistling round the corner, peerin 
this way and that, as if in search of som: 
thing. 

The dog sprang up, tail wildly wagging, 
uttering what were nothing less than hyster - 
cal shrieks of joy. 

Here was the master, so long expected and 
despaired of—though no idea but that of pa- 
tiently waiting for him in the same spot, ,had 
found its way into the faithful, doggis! 
brain ! 

How I triumphed over that policeman ! 

My second story is a sadder one. 

A lady well known to me was one day o 
her way to that abode of charity and al! 
good works best known to New Yorker 
as the Little Church Around the Corner. 
As she entered the doorway her eye fel! 
upon a cat, crouched in the corner of the 
entrance, just in everyone’s way. Stooping 
to caress it, and fortunately laying her hand 
on its back, which was arched up in response 
to her touch, she saw that the poor creature’s 
head was raw, and its eyes blinded by some 
acid. This was a case more important 
than the errand which had taken her 
there, so first bespeaking the protection 
of the kind-hearted sexton, she hurried to 
Twenty-second Street, and was promised 
the Cat Ambulance as soon as possible 
On her return the cat had disappeared, 
frightened at the voice. of man, but 
after diligent search she was discovered 
by one of the women who was cleaning the 
church, snugly ensconsed in.one of the 
pews. In the goodness of her heart, this 
woman tried to pat her, but touching the 
poor scarred head before my friend could 
warn her, the cat sprang up with a howl of 
pain, flew over chair backs and seats and 
again disappeared. A long search revealed 
her in a dark corner under a seat, and here 
my friend spread some meat before her, and 
a saucer of milk—but the acid seemed to 
have destroyed the sense of smell, and it was 
only by placing bits of meat actually in her 
mouth that she could eat. 

My friend went about her duty of placing 
flowers on the altar, and even after this—a 
rather prolonged work—was done, the am- 
bulance tarried, while poor pussy, sheltered 
in a cool, quiet corner, awaited her fate. It 
was not until after some hours of weary 
waiting, lunch-time long past, that the red 
wagon and the neat gray-coated man with 
his comfortable basket appeared. 

Then how kind he was! How gently he 
took poor pussy, on her injuries being ex- 
plained—not by her neck in orthodox cat- 
carrying style, but by her fore legs; how 
carefully he ensconced her, together with her 
meat, in the basket, with the promise that 
she should not be again disturbed until the 
merciful gas had done its work. 

** It is like a day in the life of one of the 
saints,’’ said the gentle lady who presides 
over the manifold charities of the place. 
Would that sainthood were more often 
sought on the line of helpful love to God’s 
dumb, helpless creatures ! 

A Woman Who Did, Who Does, and Who 
Will Do. 
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SEEN ON THE STAGE 


THE MAN WITH A PAST 


Hen a man like Richard Mansfield 
W starts acongenial enterprise, there 
is little question of the heartiness, 
thoroughness, and liberality with which he 
imbued. We, on the outside, may wonder 
why he elects to bring out the Holland 
Brothers in a three-act farce, which would 
certainly have been received with favor in 
the Old Pink Dominoe days at the London 
Criterion, where Charles Wyndham made a 
speciality of treating such material, but which 
at the Garrick, and with the Hollands, does 
not, for some reason not easy to define, seem 
to fitin. ‘I do not like thee Doctor Fell ; 
the reason why I cannot tell.” One leaves 
the Garrick after witnessing the careful and 
clever rendering of A Man with a Past with 
a feeling akin to that of drinking old 1840 
port out of a milk pitcher. The wine is the 
same as if sipped out of the thinest of glass 
with **the odor of filberts around,”’ but it 
does not taste the same. The Hollands in 
farce are the same Hollands they would be in 
comedy, but—with what a difference ! 

Mr. Mansfield, doubtless observing the 
public trend toward hilarity—so very evident 
at the Empire on Labor Day’s evening, when 
the audience quite unjustifiably snickered in 
the wrong places—decided in consultation 
with his stars that ‘* people want to laugh 
nowadays; let us select a play that’s funny 
and we'll probably all. make money.”’ 
Granted; but comedy is productive of laugh- 
ter as well as farce, and whereas many stars 
could not be trusted to act comedy, the Hol- 
lands are essentially comedians—in the 
French acceptation of that much abused 
word. . 

I take the liberty of suggesting to Mr. 
Mansfield that a line of policy which will 
presentthe Hollands as the principal comedy 
stars of to-day here, will give them all a per- 
fectly clear field, and that valuable favor 
which is inseparable from the eternal fitness 

f things. 

The Man with a Past seems to be a capi- 
tal farce in three acts, and is particularly 
well acted. The idea, too, is droll—the 
man instead of the woman with a past. But 
here again my point intrudes itself—it is 
surely an idea for comedy rather than farce 
jevelopment. It would have carried easily 
the necessary element of seriousness which 
is inappropriate in farce. This is not in- 
tended to deprecate the Messrs. Paulton’s 
treatment, which is in the main excellent. 
Indeed, the piece, in Charles Wyndham’s 
hands, would assuredly have made the bit it 
may make here, but it is questionable. 

The cheery ‘‘ gee’’ of farce is absent, 
though the individual acting is excellent. 
Both the brothers played sound comedy; so 
did most of the others. Comedy acting in 
a farce is wasted, For individual excellence, 
after the brothers, and almost on a par with 
them in this particular piece, Miss Olive 
Oliver and Mr. Cotton may perhaps be 
juoted from a cast which was singularly 
even. I believe I echo the sentiments of 
the majority of our better theatre-goers when 
I beg Mr. Mansfield to give us the incom- 
parable treat of seeing the Holland brothers 
in genuine comedy. 


FLEUR-DE-LIS 


‘¢ There are certain personalities which 
aie independent of culture,’’ said somebody 
ce, and it is wise to bear that fact in 
mind while preparing to jot down a few 
words about Miss Della Fox. There is 
1 solutely no discernable reason why, either 
ym a stage or ethical, or an esthetical 
point of view, Miss Fox should be toler- 
ated in anything but a regulation soubrette 
rt—an impudent, flirting servant maid in 
farce orcomedy. Her methods are as candid 
as—hair chemicals ; as undeceptive, and as 
identical in results. We are quite familiar 





with her really amusing attempts at singing, 
and we greet with indulgence her well-known 
jeu de scéne. What right have we critics to 
discuss Miss Fox’s methods when obviously 
she has correctly gauged the desires of her 
audience, both by the form of entertain- 
ment she orders prepared, and by her 
process of conducting herself in the char- 
acter she has herself called? Her gowns 
change as do the names of her operas 
bouffe, but she is always, to her friendly 
audience, the same piquant, cunning, little 
Della Fox—her public wants. If a lady on 
the stage is everything those people in front 
of that stage want, what business of the 
critic’s is it if art is nearly libelled? Let 
him chronicle the fact and then rollick with 
his fellow humans for the night with that 
rollicking, art-defying, little personality, 
Della Fox. She is amply sufficient for those 
that want her, and this fact is surely proved 
when instead of being an obscure little sou- 
brette at forty or fifty dollars a week, she 
makes her thousands of dollars a season, the 
peer of Schneiders and Jean Graniers. Miss 
Fox has an irresistible personal fascination 
for thousands ; the rest, maybe, saw her on 
the stage once, and will never see her again. 
Those of our readers who admire her will go 
to see and hear her repeatedly, regardless of 
anything I might write. 

Fleur-de-Lis is pretty, the story being by 
those well-known constructors, Chivot and 
Duru, dialogued to order, presumably, by Mr. 
J. Cheever Goodwin, and with music gath- 
ered together and composed by Mr. William 
Furst. It pleaged immeasurably. Cast and 
star were gfeatly applauded on the opening 
night ( Miss Fox, unfortunately, lost her voice 
and was unable to appear on the Friday or 
Saturday following the opening) and, with 
the reservation particularized, most deserv- 
edly, for all the acting was excellent, while 
the mounting and dressing were lavish and 
tasteful. 


LE COLLIER DE LA REINE 


As I have already intimated in these pages, 
the costumes of De La Reine recently 
changed the prevailing fashions at Paris in 
ladies’ dress. Writing on Fashion-made 
Beauty, that potentiality of the pen, Nym 
Crynkle, says: ** The draped woman, as we 
know her . . . has built herself up by de- 
grees to meet the demands of what Du 
Maurier calls ‘the grosser passions of 
men”... 

** Its (fashion’s) whole study is given, not to 
the enchantment of that which is integrally 
beautiful, but to the suggestion of something 
that does not exist. In the long pursuit of 
this chimera, it has succeeded in establishing 
a set of unnatural symbols of voluptuousness 
that have as much relation to the scheme of 
nature as the pictured griffin had to the lion 
and eagle from which it sprung.” 

It is a matter for regret that Mr. Crynkle, 
having printed the foregoing, is now relieved 
of the continuous burthen of dramatic criti- 
cism he at one time undertook, for I can- 
not help wondering how he would have 
treated the costuming of the play under no- 
tice. Where, for instance, is ‘‘the sugges- 
tion of the something which does not ex- 
ist’? in Mrs. Potter’s gown as Marie An- 
tuinette? Would she be a “symbol of 
voluptuousness’” as the Queen or Olive? 
If she was, the fact was not patent to me 
nor, so far as I could judge,to the rest of the 
audience. They seemed, on the contrary, 
to be reveling in the atmosphere of a 
past era, conjured up for them by 
a wealth of artistically arranged color 
on rich and beautiful materials, manufac- 
tured and worn in a by-gone age. This 
effect was not solely with Mrs. Potter, but 
the result of an aggregation, it would seem, 
of faultlessly correct costumes everywhere, 
and such an even effort of histrionic effect 
that we felt we were assisting as spectators 
in the events chronicled in Alexander 
Dumas’s novel, and not accepting the mere 
placid enjoyment of a well-mounted stage 
play. 
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THE SPORTING DUCHESS 


‘“*If you please, papa, what is a racing 
drama?’”’ 

‘* A racing drama, my son, consists of ex- 
tracts from Dion Bouccicault’s play of 
Flying Scud, George Darrell’s The Mel- 
bourn Cup, Mr. Litt’s In Old Kentucky, 
and all the other racing dramas in Mr. 
French’s catalogue. They areexactly alike, 
these racing dramas, except that there's a 
difference between them, as your Irish uncle 
would say. There is always a first favorite 
for a big race that a wicked military man 
tries to dose with an evil horse pill. Gen- 
erally the jockey who has to ride the race 
gets the pill, or a pill, instead of the horse, 
so he cannot ride, and the first favorite is 
steered to victory either by a young lady 
masquerading as the jockey, or the faithful 
old octogenarian who trained the horse.”” 

**Ts that what The Sporting Duchess 


is??? 


** Yes, my son.”” 

*¢ And is the horse sold?”’ 

** Yes, the horse is always sold by some 
mendacious device and bought in for the im- 
poverished owner in the nick of time.’’ 

** And is there a dance ?”’ 

** Yes, laddie, generally; a ball for the 
ladies and men, and hornpipes for the jock- 
pee,” 

‘¢ Please, papa, I want to go and see the 
Sporting Duchess.’’ 

** Of course you do, my son, and so do 
thousands of little boys and girls, and many 
thousands of grown up people, and that is 
why it is put upon the stage.”’ 

I have taken the liberty of imagining a con- 
Versation, to save my readers an ad nauseam 
repetition. Mrs. Booth,as predicted in these 
columas, will be great in a few nights, and 
Mr. Stoddard gives us one of his permanent 
and ever pleasant character sketches. Nearly 
every one was capital, but Mrs, Fisher was 
over pronounced, and Mr. Carlisle, for some 
reason, disappointing. 


CITY OF PLEASURE 


May it not be that the rank and file of 


the critics are a trifle wrong on one or two 
points connected with the Brothers Froham’s 
City of Pleasure atthe Empire Theatre? I 
am forced to admit, with regret, that the press 
can neither make nor mar a theatrical suc- 
cess. It can help a success, can accentuate 
it, but a universal consensus of praise has 
been followed by empty benches and the 
severest ‘* slating’” by full houses. 

In Paris this piece, then entitled Gigo- 
lette, attracted attention, because of its 
stage Zolarism. The emotions and passions 
were depicted with a startling fidelity which, 
if noxious, was absorbing, for it showed that 
the unsexed woman had still her passicns, 
pains and pleasures. The study of such a 
stratum of human existence is impossible to 
average respectability. With the advent of 
Gigolette, the opportunity came for the ob- 
servation of the forbidden primary weak- 
ness of humanity, and curiosity filled the 
pockets of the French and English handlers 
of the property. 

I shall neither serve my readers nor the 
Messrs. Frohman by detailing the plot, 
which is far better imagined than described. 
Mr. Sims is a good French scholar. His 
translation of Rabelais has never been im- 
proved upon, and John Camden Hotten, 
famous as the introducer of American hu- 
mor (via Mark Twain, etc.) into England, 
who used to have his shop and publishing 
business in Piccadilly—published the work 
at five shillings, if I remember rightly. A 
copy to-day is worth six dollars! If Mr. 
Sims did not dare reproduce Messrs. Dec- 
ourcelles and Tarbé faithfully, it is safe to say 
no one could. Yet the dailies, Tribune in 
particular, score Mr. Sims unmercifully for 
‘¢hack work which is singularly cheap, coarse 
and common.’’ Mr. Sims deserves censure 
for not having imitated Mr. Meltzer in the 
position of his name on the play bill, but his 
pen work can scarcely deserve blame. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey’s Theatre—Francis Wilson in The 
Chieftain. 

American Theatre—The Great Diamond 
Robbery. 

Academy of Music—The Sporting Duch- 
ess. 
Broadway Theatre—Princess Bonnie. 


Casino—Merry World, 8.15 pe. m.—Roof 


Garden, 7 to 12 P. M. 

Columbus—T welve Temptations. 

Daly’s Theatre—Mrs. Potter and Mr 
Bellew in Le Collier De La Reine. 

Empire Theatre—The City of Pleasure. 

Fourteenth Screet Theatre-—In Old Ken- 
tucky, 8.15 Pp. M. 

Garrick Theatre—E. M. and 
Holland in A Man with a Past. 

Garden Theatre—Trilby. 

Grand Opera House—Lewis Morrison in 
Faust. 

Herald Square Theatre—Rob Roy. 

Hoyt’s Theatre—Robert Hilliard in Lost, 
twenty-four Hours. 

Lyceum Theatre—E. H. Sothern in The 
Prisoner of Zenda. 

Palmer’s Theatre—Della Fox in Fleur- 
De-Lis. 

People’s Theatre—Captain Paul. 

Standard Theatre—The Capitol. 


Jos eph 


VAUDEVILLE 


Keith’s Union Square—12 to 10.30 Pp. ™. 
Proctor’s—1II A. M. to 11 P. M. 
Koster and Bial’s. 





LITTLE ECONOMIES 


One of the pretty toilette accessories 
N are more attractive than the large 
collars of needlework which beau- 
tify the simplest gown. While they are 
rather expensive when bought already made 
up, there is nothing easier than to make 
them at home. They consist of a yoke, 
sometimes square, sometimes arched over 
the bust, thus forming 2 point on each 
side, both back and front. The yoke is 
cut in one piece (on no account must there 
be a seam on the shoulder), and opens be- 
hind. When cut to fit exactly, it must be 
bound carefully with a narrow bias of Swiss 
muslin, and care must be taken not to stretch 
it. The ruffle, four or six inches wide, is 
whipped on the upper edge, made of the 
requisite fullness, and then sewed on care- 
fully and neatly. The throat collar is shaped 
and made of the yoke material. It is usually 
covered, when worn, with a wide ribbon or 
velvet collar. It takes one-half yard of 
all-over embroidered material to make the 
yoke, and two and one-half or three yards 
of the worked ruffling. Either Swiss ox 
Hamburg may be used. 

Much valuable advice is constantly being 
given to women who ride bicycles, as to 
their costumes, their mode of riding, the 
advisability of adopting skirts or knicker- 
bockers, etc., etc., and now Vogue wil! add 
to this a little lesson as to washing the face 
after it has become grimy fiom the dust of 
the road. 

Never use soap and water for this purpose, 
as it hardens and ultimately will destroy the 
fine texture of the skin. Oil will remove 
dust and stains from the face much more 
easily than soap and water, In the theatri- 
cal world all actors who make up as negroes, 
Indians or Moors use oil to cleanse their 
faces and remove all traces of the pigments. 
The best oil to use for this purpose is cocoa 
oil, although olive oil is very good. It 
should be well rubbed in, then dried with a 
soft towel; and this process may be repeated 
until every trace of dust has disappeared. 
The skin will be as soft and smooth as that 
of a baby, and then, if necessary, a little 
tepid water will remove any shiny appear- 
ance that may remain, although even in 
this the application of some simple baby 
powder is to be preferred. No one who 
ever tries this process will ever resort again 
to the harsh and hardening treatment of 
soap and water. 
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